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CHAPTER, ONE 



INTRODUCTION ' \s • ^ 

In reeent years, much empriasis has been placed on the processes and im- 
plications of sex-role spciallzat ion. By far the majority of writers agree 
that the pfocees of learning to play roles begins at a veti early age,^ Such 
roles are transTnltted through all major agents of socialigaftion— i,e. , par- 
ents,, peers institutions ^nd various fomts of media. Because of the impor- 
tance of the educational institution as a soclaliEing igent during childhood, 

ft / 
a significant proportion of recent sex-role^ research^a^ focused on the In- 

fluenca of children's textbooks and fiction on the d^iopment, of sex roles 
(e.g/j Oliver, 1974| Mitchell, 1973; Women on Words and Imag4Sp 1^75) , - In 
addition, sex-CQle theorists have emphasized the potential impact of chll- 
dren-s gameg and toys on such development (cf* Goodman and Le^er, 1972), 
Content analyses sugge^st that toy^manuf acturers have .probably reinforced- 
traditinnal sex roles through , their marketing, advertising and packaging of 
toys% As a consequence of the pressure from various citizen groups (e*g*^/ 
Public Action Coalition on Toys), some. toy manufacturers are seeking to mar- 
ket nonaexlst, nonviolent anJ nondangerous toys. It is argued that toys are 
a reflection of our value system and should, therefore, reflect t^growing 
•number of options in our society for both males and females. Toys should n^' 
serve to indoctrinate children into traditional sex roles, nor should they ■ 
force a role reversal; rather, they shQuld allow, children cholcep in contem- 

atingoiGUpational careers, family patterns apC^other future roles (Leonard, 
1976), Obviously, the possible: role of toys inj the shaping of attitudes and 
vaTues cannot be ignored, . " 



As a result of the Influence of parent's, peers and 'instltuclons such as 
the achoolB, young l^^^s perceive m much n&rrower range of occupational 
choices ¥han So you^boys. The focus of this study Is the .potenti&l of the 
m'edilim oe toys and games for facllltatins the perception of a greater range 
of occHpational choices arid alternatives for bpth boys and girls— alternatlv^es 
whicti^a^re not based on tradWional sex roles. In our society it is assumed 
that m^les must eventually make ^ career decision; It is not as Bumed that fe- 
males mUst^also make such a decision. However, this notion is unrealistic 
in light of the fact that women currently constitute nearly 40 pGrcent of the 
^work force and that 9o'percent of the women in the, United States have worked 
or wilp. work at some -time ia their lives' (U.S, Labor Department Statistics, 
1975) , ^ ^ ^ . ^ . 

' Literature Review . 

Wome^sjn t^e' Labor Force 

The issue of the occupational aspirations of wdmen or girls is particu- 
larly important today because increasing proportions of women participate in 
the labor force, especially since 1947. Since 1947, the percentage of women 
in^jthe U,S. labor force-has risen steadily from 31.8 percent (1947) to 45,7 
percent (1974). (In contrast, 79.4 percent of men in the, United States were 
in the labor for^ce in 1974). . In 1974, 63*2 percent of 'the 20-24 age brack'pt 
were workings 52,4 percent of those In the 25«34 age group , and 54.6 percent 
of those between the ages of 35 and 54 (U.S. Department of Labor, 1975>-: In 
facts it| 1975'vBany of these women held two; of every five jobsUn the United 
States {U.S. News and World Report, 1975)* 'At least 4o percent of these 
women are the heads of households, often providing the sole or major ■support 
for their families (U,S, Department L^or, 1975)*' 



= However, despite ^ the large 'number of women working, women tend to he 
■ > I / ^ ^ . ^ " . ' ' . \ ^* 

heavily concentrated In the^^'f emale jobs." These are the jobs ^that^ typically 

entail lower incomes and lower ^estige than '*m^e joba/^, Such occupational 
' -■ ' , ^fc' 

segregation appears to be a direct product of sex-role socialization and is 

^ ' ' ' - ' '4. A 

certainly an obstacle to the achievement of economic equality for womenT As. 
Blau (1975) points out ,' "separate but equal'^ls not^a realistic tenet for wo- 
men any more than for other groups in%ur aoclety. The impact of a shift in 
the present situation could be substantial^ ^ 

Since women presently constitute nearly two^f^ifths of the 
civilian labor force and since they are so heavily concen-- 
trated in predominantly female jobs, complete integration is a \ 
task of enormbus proportions. Once a Itibstantial movement of 
women into thfe male sector of the labor ma^rket took place, how- 
^ ever* we could eKpect t^e incomes of wbmen in predominafttly 

female occupations to increase, since the supply of labor for v 
these jobs would no longer be so abundant. This 'in turn should 
attract merv.into presently female\ occMpatlons. Thus the long^ , 



range benefits of a sizable movem 
tion could tfe very great (Blau, 1 

The statistics^ ci^ed above Indicate 



ent toward increased Integra^ 
975^225), 

that a large proportion of the fe- 



male population either chooses to work 6r must work, and yet current occupa^ 
tional socialization for females' (via parents, schools, books, toS^s, etc.) it 
not geared to preparing women for occupations that are economically rewardin'j 
or )status-conf erring. In addition, the employment statistics are not a.t all 
consistent with the popular notion that girls nef.d not concern themselves 
with future occupational aspirations because they will not be ,a part of the 
labor force. That is, the reasoning that girls only need to "make^ themselves 
kttractive t^flnd a husband and to •prepare themselves ^to be homemakers and 
mothers is faulty. The malUy is that they are likely to, be homemakers and 

members of the work force* ' ■ 

Since early socialization is critical in terms of laying the foundation 
for adult roles, woiften in particular .stand to benefit from an increased 



"rlrenesa of their occupational opportunities'. A ^rlaf summary oV'Mti^m^ 



aapecta of yearly sex-role socialization follows. * ^ 



Sex-Role Development . • ' 

The procass .of sbcialization involves learning to play rores and learn- 
ing the notms-of one<cuUuru. IndividunlB are Initlnlly BOciamzcd\rt$mv- 
ily within' the Eamily, find Inter within other aoclal Eroupinga. Sex roles 
are assigned very early, Each culture has, its own definiti%^ about the 
roles assuined "natural" for men and women, and crosgcultural data suggests 
that there is a a"at deal of variation in these definitions. . That^is, cross 
cultural evidence suggests t1»at the chflracteristics of maleness and f:em^i#Ma 
are not biologically determined , but instead are based on cultural definition 

of the fvpes'of behavior consittered appropriate for each sex (cf. Mead. 1939; 

' ' ' '* . „ I . ' ' • 

Whiting and Edwards, 1976)'*. _ . 

The •application of cul^uval'deflnitioria at birth is documented by re- 
•sedrch that suggests that there ard sex differences in the behavioo of male 
and female infants-differences .mostly attrlbGtatfle to fhe Reinforcement £he 
.parent^give for behavior defined as sexually appropriate ,^.(Mofls, 1967; Gold- 
berg and Lewis, 1969)'. This type of socialization is accomplished by means 
of. simple behavioral reinforcement. The chlid is rewarded for sex-appropriat 
responses tfnd of'ten .pukshed (for example, through love withdrawal or not 
'being gl^^en attention) ^cjx, sex-inappropriate behavior. In ;a. cultur^ that 
. defiTies aggressi^ye^be^vi(/r as "boy- like." we would expect iboys to be re- 
'■foarded for aggressive behavior. =if nonaggressive and obedient behavior is 
detuned as "gitl--like." then girls are likely to ^be rewarded for' conforming 
to the 'definition and punished for being aggressiye.* ■ As social learning 
thaSry would predict, girls in'such cultures are les^ggTessive and more 
. obedient arfd ■conforming in tjieir rblationships than^aphoys. 



Once the child is old enough to make^ conceptual distinctlbna, cognitive 
ifep^ning begins. In thd preschopl yea^s, three anafytic procGsses gccur in 

• \ •] ' -1 . ■ J „ . 

^^x-rqlp learning (Weitzman^ 1975 :109)'. This learning procesg begins around 
^t^e jbge of' thtee or four and Is complete by age. six. The three processes 

[ ^ ' - ^ V, ...... . ' ' . 

the child learns arei . ' | 

1 , Jo distinguish t^twcen mnn and women and between boys and 
girls, and to know what kinds pf behavior are characteris- 
tic of^ each; * ^ ' 



2. To express appropriate Bex--role preferences for himself or 
^ herself 

3, : To'^b^have in accordance with sex-role standards. 

has alsa been suggested that sex-typing ie initiated by early sex 
lafcf Ziaa^f^ children (Kohlbers, 1966) as a '*boy>-or->^-^4^1 . By the age of 
two o^^'^S^ejiph^iidre^ knbw t-heir own self-categoriEation and^egin iabt ^ng 
others, thls-'baBlc sexual 'self--concept becomes a major cognitive' organized, 
and determinant of 'attitudes , values and activities/ ThuSt the boy In effect 
says ''I am a\boy r^theref ore I want to do boy things; thereforje the opportu- 

^ ^ ^ < . . . ^ ' ' ' ^ 

nity tio^dd. boy things (and to galnNpproval for doing them) is rewarding'* 
(Kohlbergj^66rp9) . These things are learnea from men and women in thfe 
child's social world who serve -,as role models and who frequently provide in- 



structions on^aDptopfiate iDehavlor, While parents are important to the^d^vel 

" f ^ ^ ' ^ 
opment qf sex rolas, there are several other sources of sex-role learTilng. 

» i ^ . ^ 

" * * \ = * ' ^ 

Sources of Sex-Rolfe Learning \^ ' ■ ^ * 

BQOl»-^nd Televisl'on . Several studies indicate that children "s books 
~ < ~ - '~ ~ * * > * . 

are dn ImjJrftant "propagarida'^ tool (e,g., yeitEman et al,, ; 1972; Mitchell, 

1973; Olilffcr, 1974;^Women on Words and Images, 1975). These studies indicate 

""that girls) are portrayed in bo^ks as passive, engaging in se^rvice activities 

to assist Jnd pl^se .their brothers or fathers, while boys are portrayed in 



active, advehturesoma and mdapendent roles. The Implication of many chll- 
:drsn'* books la that boys ca. -old un|imitad aspirations and that their future 
e«e«8 can include adventure, prestige and financial success. On the ot^xer 
hand, It i« suggested (indirectly) that girls limit their aspirations to thi 
leas prestigious and, les, adventuresome world of work. Bool^, like parents, 
can provide role models fo^ children, f In children's books n.en are typically 
shown m a wide, variety of prof essions; and occupations, while women are 
'nearly always portrayed as wives or mothers . As Weit.tnah .t al. d972) point 



out: 



Little Hlrls receive attention and praise for their at- 
tractiveness, while boys are admired for- their jchievements ■ . 
and cleverness. For girls, acWevement is marriage and >e- . . 

coming a mother. Most of the women in- picture books have 
status by virtue of their relationships to specif icmenj^ 
Chey are the wives of the kings, Judges, adventurers and eK- 
plorers, but they themselves are not the rulers, audges. 
adventurers and explorers. _ , ' , 

Through picture htooks, girls are taught =to have .low as- 
plratLns because/there are so few opportunities^ portrayed ^ 
as available to/them. The world of picture books neyer tells . . 
little girls th^fc as women they might find fuWlllment out- 
side of 'theirr homes or through intellectual pursuits .. . 

. in a country with close to 40 percent of f « f f ' ' , 

labor ^rce it is. absurd to .find that women, in picture books . 
remain only mothers and wives ... . . \ . . 

/Their future occupational world is presented^ consisting 
/Primarily of glamour and service, ..Womgn are excluded from^ 
■/the world of sports, politics and science.. They 5«« -^^leve 
/ only by -being. attractive, congenial and serving otp^. 

/ Television provides another source of seK=^ole social^ation. Th. images 
^^esented on television are similar to those presented in children's books. 
These images reflect and reinforce stereotyped notions of ^ roles, "Re- 
search indicates that commercials and programming consistently proj^t sex- 
role stereotypes (cf. Gardner, 1970).. ■ Men are portrayed as^ independent! and 
intelligent and women as submissive,, dependent 'and: very concerned wfth devel- 
oping and maintaining' their sex appeal. >. , 



■ •r.'v. . ■.. . : ' ... ' 

Toys and Gamee . Yet another Influential source of seK^ale sociallza- 

tion is ^|ound in .children's toys* [ Toys and games * like books and televieion, 

fan function to influence futur^^ aspiratlons^and attitudes as fevlde^ced in 

this quote from Pogrebin (lf73:49)i * % ^ 

^ Job bias ie Illegal in adult society^ but It proliferates 

among so-called educational toys. Playskool's "Wien I Grow 
Up^"-a matching |ame, contains pictures of 21 males in 
widely varied. Jobs J from mason to milkman and from sailor 
to scientist. The three females match up with teacherj 
violinist mnd dancer, "Occupations^" a preschooler's . 
puzzle , by Fisher-Price J , glvis^^^^^^^^^b^ role choices | 

girls can pick "mother," baHerina," or "nurse," /•People 
and Jobs" (Quistor) has fdur women out of 24 small puzzlef. 
The women match up with only four jobsi librarian, ■ teacher ^ 
waitress, and skier ... ^ 

\ . : ^ y' ^ ^ ■ > ■ ^ ' I 

As Infants, children^ are exposed to toys that are relatively neuter— 
guch as rattles and m^6iles, but as children mature their toys tend to be= 
come dichotomized ai6ng sex^role lines. Consequently • ^they transmit very 
different messages kbotft "appropriate" sex^role behavior. Boys receive toys 
that are Iderftified with the rtiasculine role as it is culturally defined. . 
Boys tend to play with trucks;, cars s science equipment, guna., tools, and 
other toys designed for manipulation, destruction arid construction (Mitthells 
'1973). On the other hand, girls are off^ed dolls, cooking equipment^ dom- 
estic topis, and other toys that suggest the only "appropriate" vocation for 
females— mothering. This is further illustrate^ in the following quote' 
(Komlsar, " 1971 i305) from an advertisement of the Mattel toy manufacturing 
company, -i . ' 



Because girls dream about being a.balierinaj Mattel makes 
Dancerina ... a p^ink confection in ,a silken blouse and ruffled 
tutu, .•.Wishing you were older is ^part of growing up. ... 
Baybie, a young fashion model, and hlx friends do the "in" 
things girls should dp — talk about new places to visit, new 
clothes wear and new friends, to meet. ... 

.Because boys were born to build and learn, Mattel makes 
Tog'l (a set of building blocks) for creative pldy. Be- 
cause boys are curious about things big and small , Mattel 



makes Super-Eyes, a telescope that boys can have in one In- 
aenious set of optleaWy engineered lenses and scope ... 
1 ' lhat.<.,. craate_ dozens of viewing .devi^ 

or all of or ^ fun. < . ■ ' 

\ in a study of Chrlatinas M^nB patterns:, Yale sociqloglsts , Janet Lever 
and Louis Goodman (1972) , found that boys reQ^lved more toyrand a wider- range- 
of- toys as gifts. Buyers were more llkSly to buy^creative toys (e.g., science 
kits) for boyJ and passive toys (e.g., dollsV for , girls . Boys tended to re- 
ceive more expeftsive and varied toys and were much more 'likely to receive toys 
that related to occupations or to cognitive learning, ■ 

In addition to the a«ual aontent of toys and games on the market . sexism 
been noted In the packaging of toys ("vls^^ Sever^ 
groups of women have studied the covers and boxes of toy^ Mary Bailey of 
Garrett Papk, Maryland . . conducted one tabulation of 842 toys for the National 
OrganiEatlon of Women iWashingtan Poet, 1972) ./ Bailey ' a researchers (mothers) 
found that there were twice as many boys, as girls on the covers of preschool 
' toy. boxes: , There were 12'"tlmes as many boys as girls de^tM on iame^ pack- 
ages. In science and education toys; boys were depicted 16 t^mis more often 
than girls. Whe^ bdth sexes-were pictured, in U out of 15 packages, the 

.girli wars the onlookers • - . . . M 

in another 1972 toy study it was found "that of 860 toy bo^es, 50 per- 
^ceftt of the toys tfosting undet $2.00 were aimed-at girls, with only 31 percent 
of the toys in that price rang«.«imed exclusively at boys ... . However, in 
• the $5.00 abd'over category, is'percent were girlroriented, but 34 ^percent : 

wer^ directed to boys." ' , . ■ 

" . According/to the toy industry^J^s figures, parents spend approximately. 

$85.90 a ye^ on the avtifage otf'toys.: A 1973 Crossley Survey report found SQ- 

' ' /' ■ ^ • ■ - ■ ' - • 

percent of' Ihe adult toy buyers walking into 'discount stores and 78 percent 



of those going i^o dapartmant stor&s had abiolutely no idea of what they 
would walk out with. Such haphagatd buying luggests that f^w pareriti stop 
and think whether to choose a nurse Hit, a doctor outfit* or a medic bag for 
their daughter. . 

Ordi^^lly, equipment in schools is chosen with more prior 'thought, but 
major consideratdons usually include cost^ durability * and educational value 
rather than sen stereotyping or its q^bsence* This inyestigation may 'encour- 
age teachers to consider the "sel£-= image" dimension of toys for the first 
time. 

Other than this study, we are unaware of ^ny= research that Informs as 
to whether or not the new career toys ii^. and of themselves have a positive 
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ImpacCpn children. Representatives of the toy Industry, insist that educa- 
tional toys have an Influence, whereas they insist that violent toys have 
no influence. (A similar inconsistency is evident in the television Industry, 
where broadcasters o upset parents * "Television has no effecti" an^ yet 

say to' the advertisers, in marketing commerciai timej "See the effect we 
have!" (Nmw ^York Times MagaBine^ 1975) * ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

Research studies on the effect of toys on children are also inconsistent, ; 

^ V ■ ' . . ■■ -. ■ ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

( . . . ■ 

Dr. Jerome Frank ot the Johns Hopkins University School of Midlcine quotes-' / 
studl'ea which indicate that "Children who had^ played with toy guns were more j 
likely to destroy the work of a friendly playmate. than children who had not,'| 
However, Dr/ H. Robert Quilitfch of the Nevada ttental ^alth Institute and the 
Cen£er for Applied Behavior -Analysis in Lawrence * Nebraska, found that chil^ 
dren given an educational clock toy, did not learn to tell time any'' faster / 
than those in the control group. There may be significant differences be-/ 
tween the effects of guns and clocks on children that feKplain these contr^- 
-dictionsi; but to date^ findings from studies concerning the impact of 
playthings on children's values, self-esteem and behavior are » inconclusive. 
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' " Ther. 18 only one study of which we are aware that ^ wolves an assess- 
ment of children' i reactlona to toys together .with -a tiel±be*ate -^tm^t to ■ ■ 
talk to the children about their attitudes. Psychologist Paul Torr,nce, in- 
his studies on creativity, found a reluctance on the -part 'of slx-year-olcl , 
boys to play with nurses' kits and a reluctance on the part of thlrd^,, 
.fourth- and fifth-grade girls to work with science toys. (Howe, 1971). 

The etudies that have been descrlb|| all assume an impact .from televi- 
sion/ books and toys on ae^role Scialization. Other than our work, Iwe - 
know of no rdsearch thatlias directly manipulated these sourqes to examine 
a cause-and-effect relationship. Thus, far, television, books and toys have 
been viewed as potential, If not pro^ble, Influences on sex-role stereo- 
types because of their obviously biased perspective and presentation. It is 
clear, from interviews with children, that clearly differentiated male and 
female roles are internalized by children. When they have >eA asked to 
describe what they feel' is expected of boys and of girls , %eir responses 
are consistent with the roles prese:nted .in the media. This is also true 
when children have been asked about theiir images ..f men and women (Hattley, 
1959).' However, we do not have adequate Information on t,he Impact of any _ 

one* source (I.e., toys, books, television). 

•i ' , ' ' ' - ■ ' 

This s^tudy focuses upon assessing the impact of occupational toys and 

gimes on the aspirations of young children. Currently, new toys and games 
are being introduced on the .market which reflect the new, awareness of w^mfn's 
expanded r&les. These are nonsexlst to^s In that, they do riot attempt to pro- 
mote militaristic values and aggression In boys or td\ limit., career asplrf- 
fclons and alternative»'for -girls. In other words, these are toys and games 
that do not indoctrinate children into traditional sex roles— they of fet op- . 
tlons for 'both boys and girls; none of them are for "hoys only" or "girls 



only/' Our stu^y investigates ^he'ippact of the noniexlst |oya on the^%u- 
pational aspiration^ of kindergarten and foiirth-grade children, ^ ^ 

r'K "v: . ' . , • '■ ■ ' ■■; ■■: ■ . 

, *• V, ' Objective of the Study " , ' 

As. outlined aboves there ia>eKtenilve empirical literature which docu- 

• *^ ' " ' ■ - ' - ^ 

ments the dlf f erentiala in the soGialigatlon of male and female children in 

- ' ■ :.- . V- . . ^ : - . ■ _ ■ ^ 

-our culture. Thia literature points out the.' pervasiveness of sex-role 

stereotyping* atereotypical notions of sex ^oles peraeate the media Cbooks, 
films and television) , the language, the educational systems and even play 
(sports, gameXand toys^. It is the latter j toys and. gameg, that are of 
particular interest in this study, / 

This pro^Nect explores the potential Impact .of nonaaxlst' occupational 
toys .sn^^ o^the attitudes and aspirations dt kindergarten and fourth-- 

grade cjiildren*: The hypothesis to be tested Is^that chlldren-who play with ^ 
toys and games that suggest '-non-sex-biased" career options wlll.be less ^ 
likely to hold to traditiqnal occupatiob^l expectations for their futures. 
•The ''range of career eKpectations will be add^e^ssed through a comp^arldon of^ 

ftKe responses of a control group of children who/do not receive the "alter-- 

.. ' . * 

native" toys in the classroom and an experimentai group who do receive them* 

■\ 'This investigation is particularly relevant because rtie literature in. ^ 
thevarea of sex-role soclaliEatlon focuses primarily on cbntent analyses of 
the media/ the languaget textbooks^ and so , forth* These Content analyses ; . 
verify the .eKtenslveness of sex-role atere^typ^ng, ' t they do not Isolate 
the effects of different influences * nor 'do they inA:Drm us of the naturii of 
these relationships* In addition; they do not suggest any way to intervene ' 
in a positive manner to allow more cholcei for both sexes^^ One of the ob- 
jectives is to determine if* toys now available in the^marketplace— rather, 



than available through specialized teacher ' curriculum sources— do Influence 
chiidren'a caraer aspirations. ' ' = . ^ 



j 



Selection of Toys 

. . ' During the pmst Mve years, consumer and feminist groups h^e made de-f 
mands on the toy industry to^top manufflcturlnB and jM^eting toys in a aw^ 
Stereotyped fashion. Thfe local discount store in Logan, ^Utah,' f or. eKample» 
has ai^na above one als la \saylni "Boys' Toys" and a sign above another ' ^ 
aisle saying "Girls' Toys." . Such retail practioea, acGordlng to' consumer » 
and feminist advocates, chJn«el parents into cj£ta4n_bw^ng patterns artd do i. 
not allov.them to lndividuaW|.ze purchases for their. cMldren. 

Some manufacturers have de:signed or accepted deigns from woman's 
groups (e.g.-, Women's Action Aillance) for new prddue^ geared to me A th^ 
desires and needs of a changing aociety^^ The toys selfy-^t^ £pi ^la study 
were all created within the paBt, three years and are nonsexfst as well as 
educational. ■ Many have received awards, within the past two years and have 
been highly publicized in Tfie New Yovk Times, ChriaUm Saieme Monitor, 

' : • !- ' ' 

and oi? CBS Television, / 

. . . ^ ■ ■ . ■< ■ - 
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CHAPTER TWO ' ' 

mmom 



' ^ Sampling Procedure 



- In August of 1976s the' principal investigators made contact with the Utah 
State Board of EducaCi'on and yith e^^hool superintendents in three Northern 
Utah eQuntleB (Rich, Bok Elder and Cache) / which comprise the "Bear River Asso- 
elation." Social planning for thr basically r.ural, politically and socially 

conaeryative arfa is baaed on thf ri^^ three c;ountlos* At this time we recei'Cred 

• / ' • ' . I ^ ^ ' ■ ' ^ . . . . 

permiestpa to contact prlncipa.i;^ m ^bMix four diitBicts about participation . ^ 

in the study, " ^ - « ^ 



' During the inanths oi September mid October^ 1976f5 we sought and received 
the cooperation of eleven ptlncipalB ^n ^he four school districts* ^Ttius^ we 
gained access to eleyen elementary schools and personally discussed t^fe pro-- 
ject in detail during m«^5tings with the teachers fin the 48 dlassrooms to be^'', 
involved in «the study* We wtfte pleased find ,that the tSacherp were very 
Cooperative and- enthusiastic about the project. They were ea^r to have the \ 
Opportunity to use the educational materials as a supplement to their present , 
supplies^ " " * / . \ ' 

• As indickted in Table 2il^ 22 kindergarten classes are included in the 
sample}\ Of these/ 13 wra assigned to eKpeiiraantal status and 9 to control 
atatus. \ Nineteen fourth-grade classrooms were selected * and of theses 10 are 



in \He ekperiinental group and 9 in the control group, A total of 468 kinder- 
,/garten\St^ents and 487 fourth-grade_students pytlcipafied. Two hundred and 

seventy-four (274) kindorgarceners were Included in experimeptal classrooms 
■ and^ 194 in Control claesroome. Of the fourth graders, 260 were Ijn experimental 

\ ■ 13 
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Table Zili Nuffl^er of Classrooms, by Grade and Grdup 



Grade 



Kindsrgarfcen 
Fourth Grade 



\ 14 ^ 



EKperlmental ^ Control " ' Total 

— — - . - -' - ' ■ — — 



13 ' 9 \ . 22 

10^ 9 '19 



I Total. > 23 ■ 18 ^ ^1 
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So 



. ■ • . ■ ' '■ . ■ ./ - .15 

■ . , ■ ■ /■;■' ■-: , 

biasaroome and 227 in control claisropms (see Tables 2i2 and/2i3)** 

Tables 2:2 and 2i3 Indicate the gender composition of the two grades by 

: -v " ■ ■ • . • 

theirXgroup aSiignment. The kindergarten experimental group includes 153 
females and 12*1 males | the kindergarten control group J.s compoeed of 96 girls 
and 98 boys* The fourth-grade experimentail group has 124 girls and 136 boyWr 

. and th^ Control group has 104 girls and 123 boys, ^ 

. The rationale for selecting klnde^garten-age children is based on the 
litferature (previously cited) which suggests that the sex-'role learning pro- 
cess begins around age three or four and is virtually complete by age sIk* 

. Selection of fourth-graders is based on research ^rfth indicates that this is 



an fige at whieh children become, more inte^|||tpd in technical areas and ^egin 



thinking about future aspirations and interests. These age groups are often 
juxtaposfd in order to contrast the naivetfi of the kindergarteners with the ■ 
sophistication of the fourth graders. George B. Leonard describes the dif- 
ferelices between MndeT^arten and fourth grade as "specimens ojE two different 
species," whereas the fourth graders are "locked in painful self-awareness*" 
The kindergarten child' is stili family-oriented, but the fourth-grade child ^ 
is peer-^oriented. By using these age groups,^ we are able to study both in- 
'fluences (G. Leonard, 1968) • ^ ■ 

The Research Design , 

In November, and early December the toys and games (listed in Appendix A) 
were delivered to thk 23 experimental classrooms together with various hand- 
\outs prepared for the students and for the bulletin boards in trie'' classrooms*, 

' * ■ " - — _ 

These handouts (see Appendix B) were furnished * to accompany various toys for 
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= *Ghildran who responded with "nonsense" were not included (e.g.i *'When 
I grow up I can be a- 'dumb stupid dodo*'")* 



Table 2i2. Number of Experimental Subjects, by Grade and Sex 



Grade ■ \ Male , ' ■ Female^ , . ; ^ . Total 



^o^•^ 153 '274 

Rindergarten • ^^t . ^- 



Fourth Grade ' 136 



124 260 



Note I These numbers refer to those students who participated In , the 
exercise. In addition, children who gave "mnsense' responses 
were excluded. In the self condition, 30 males and 14 females 
In the experimental group refused or gave nonsense reaponsea. 
In the reversal condition, 30 males and 14. females (not nbces- 
' aarily the same children) in ' the experimental gtoap-'ref used or 
gave nonsense responses. 
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Table 2*3 



Number ©f Control SubjectSi by Grade and Sex 



Male 



Female 



Kindergarten 
Fourth Grade 



98 
123 



96 
104 



Total 



194 
227 



Notes These numbers refer to those students who, partieipated in the 

exeqcisej. In addition^ children who gave "nonsenae" reaponses^ 
were exciuded* In the self condltionj 9 males arid 19 females 
in the control group refused or Sfi^^ ttoM^nse responses. In 
the reversal condition, 47 mal^s and 11^, females in the control 
group refused or gave nonsense responses . 



^.the'purpoie of ptdvlding addlt'ional career Infofmatlon. We also provided the 
W t^aehers'wlth foras to assist them- in keeping track of the .emount of time the 
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toys were used* 



•^e teachers wlth^experlAental group classes were contacted in Jartuarr'^ 
(one ;month after receivta| the toys), to determine tf there were any questions 
ptf problems In utilising the fflaterials. Wp were.very satisfied to find that 

" they All expretfsed pleasure with the ^ys and lames and suggasted that they 
were using them frequeqjtly 'feMia, In fact, reported that the boxes hoMing 

• the games were* already , falling apart because they had been used so often). 
■ After, the students had aMroxlmately four months to Use and play with 
the materialsV'we returned (April, 1977) to administer a questionnaire to 
fourth graders in' both grofips and to supervise and exercise to be completed 
by klndergartfn children in' both groups. Thus, a posttest-only research de- 
sign was utilized.* This design is graphically portrayed as follows (Figure 

Kindergarten Estperimental Grpup R 0^ - 

\ ' Kindergarten Control Group . R ^ ^ 

Fourth-Grada Experimental Group ^ R ^2 O3 ' 

Fourth-Grad6 Control Group R 0^ |^ 

^ ■ ' ■ figure 2il. Research Design ^ ^ 

K represents the exposure the group to the eKperlmental variable (the toys ^ 
and games)', 0 refers to the measurement of peroapttons after^the introduction ; 
^ of the tdys to the experimental groups (X oc&urririg* In November, 1?76, and 0 
in March, 1977).' R refers to the randomized assignment, of experimental and 

control groups. , ; . , ' \^ ^ 

This design controls for a possible source of threat to ejcternal valid- 
ityi the interaction of a pretest and X. That is, a significant finding 
could be due to an ef fedt of testing (the effect of a pretest itself). The 
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' - " " ' ■ t ■ '''''' ' 

design is nonreactive and at th^ aame time has all of the strengthe found in 
a four-cell design^ which Includes # pretest as well as la poattest. rt con- 
trol and eKperimentQl groups are Randomly assigned, as they will be, we can ■ 
assume that the groups are equivaleiit prior to the introduction of X and that 
any difference between Oi and Og„ fe^between O3 and 0^, Is du€^ to ^te Intro- 

ductlon of X ' H ' ' 

Using a questionnaire prior to the introduction of X could iniluence re- 
cepti^Hbt-yi^and response to X, Consequently, we determined that , this design is 
'preferable In that it gives more control and provldps a stronger basis for. 
generalising to the general pojiulation (which , oL course, is also an unpre- 
tested population) - Interaction efffects are 'certainly relevant to generaliza- 
tion efforts.^ I 

Meth is of Data -Collection ^ 

Kindergarten Exercise^ . J. 

Ar mentioned above, children were tested in April to determine the ef- ' V 
fects of eKpo^ure to the toys and handouts throu|h comparison^ of experimental^ 
and control subjects* Kindergarten children had two' aaslgnments ^see AppendlK 
C). The first was to jMraW a picture of what you can be whei^ grow up." 
After completibn of this assignment, the researchers left the classroom to 
return an hour later, at which^T^e f^ale children were requested to pretend 
they were boys and draw a ^pictute off what they could be when they grew up. 
^ Male children were aske^d to preteftd they were/ girls and*dr^w a -picture of 
what ^they could be when they grew up^. ' The purpose of the brfeak was to reduce 
thi? confusion regardiag the eKerclse. Performance in^the roJ,e reversal 



' ^An ext^dtd discussion of ' this krgumi^t can be found ^ in D,T. CarapbeU, 
and J.C. Stamey, E^parimontal ^ and QtigepEmfaHm^ neMgna for m^BOpe^, ^ 
Rand-MoNally, 1963. ~ ' ■ ' ' ' * 



daplcted In their drawings. Upon completion of the drawings, the research 
Btaff' collected each child's picture and labeled It with thte selected ocCu^ 
pation as Indicated to the researcher by the child and 0-^ the ieic of the 
Child. .' . • • 

FQurth-Grade Questionnaire 

The fourth graders were asked to complete a three-part qufistionnalte ^ 
AppendiK D). Questions , In Part I are' open-ended; children ar^f asked to Itj^^^^ 
cate what- they would Wfee to be when they grow .up . A second queition ^ 
I asked. "What am you be when you grow up?" .Students were asked to ranl^ 
order their choices on these two Items. The purnose of asking these slinl;^^ 
questlotis was to determine if boys .would perceive broflder options witKiO , 
"can be" format than girls and to see if children would dlfferenttate In 
way between , the two ideas, 

• • Part II was intentipnally admihistered following Part 1 to avoid prej^^ 
dicing the respondents. In this section, q number of different occupatiSn^ 
are listed, and children are asked to.check any which they would .Ufee to 
(up to and including, three choicea) . Again, they are requested to rank o^^^^ 
their seie'ctions. -About half of the occupations l„ this Hat correspond ^ 
toys and/or handouts given- to' the experimental classes. The object was t^^ 
determine if experimental subjects were more Inclined to designate a S^^a^j. 
number of "toy-related" occupations than control subjects. . ^ ■ 

The third part of the questionnaire consists of a Ust. of toys, %mm^ 
and kits. Children were requested to put check marks next to any of. thea^ ^ 
they have at home. The items listed are polarised, some representliig seats 
.role stereotyped items and others representing nonsexist items. 
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While the children in the crassrooms drew pictures or completed question^- 
naires, teachers were asked to complete anpther questionnaire (see Appendix 
E) . These questions were administered to determine whether the control class- 
rooms had had any exposure to the materials^ and to ascertain someching about 
teacher attitudes and preferences with regard to the toys* 

' Statistical Analysis . 

= ■ i * 

t . I ' ' 

Measurement_ of Dependent Variables ^ s 

The primary interest is in the effects/of exposure to the toys on the 
occupational choices bf children* To assess this effects kindergarten chil- 
dren are asked to: "Draw a picture of what you can be when you grow up." 
To measure responses to this question, all occupational choices wei^ assigned 
a percentage which was calculated from the 1970 census tabulations of the ^ 
number of males in any given occupation. ThuSj if a child said, "A nurse," ; 
the assigned number would be 3 (i.e., according to the census s only 3 percent 
of nurses in the United States are male). If the child said, "A mail carrier^ 
the assigned number would be 93, because 93 percent of mail carriers are males 
In this manner, the researchers did not make any arbitrary decisions about 
the **maleness" or "f emalenes3"~in terms of tradition— of any of the occupa- 
tions. In addition^ this gives us interval categories rather than the nominal 
ones which would emerge from attempting to classify each occupa^tion as "neu- 
tral" or "traditionally maie*' or ''tradltiorially female" (see 'Appendix F for , 
the coding of occupations) , ■ - 

^This was particularly a potential problem in the case of kindergarten 
Glasses where* one teacher had both the morning and afternoon sessions and 
wflere one section was control and the other eKperimental* ' ^ 



Thus, percent male in any given occupation constitutes a, mode of mea- 
suring the effect of exposure to the treatment. ' Futther, this method is also 
'used with kindergarten children in the role reversal condition in which they ■ 
ppetend they are. 0/ the opposite sex and indicate "what they can be" under 
that condition. ^Is technique is also used in the .coding of the occupa- 
tional choices pf fourth graders. . 

Another dependent variable used to assess differences In the occupational 
preferences is the number of different^optlona^selected by various subclassj.- 
flcatlons by region, sex and group. This is only used with the kindergarten 
classes. This particular variable does not reflect a qualitative assesBment 
of the occupations selected; instead, it simply indicates the variety of ■ 

unique preferences. 

Two dependent variables are relevant to the fourth-grade analysis. Re-, 
spbnses to two questions~"Wbat' would you like to be when you grow up.?"-and 
"What oan you be when you grow up? "-will be measured using the Ipercentage of 
males In Che occupations selected (according to the U.S. Census Bureau). 

An additional dependent variable pertains to the choices made in Part II 
of the fourth-grade questionnaire In which students are asked'to choose three 
or fewer occupations they would like to be from a list of occupations. The 
dependent variable is the handouts distributed to the experimental classes. 
Some of the occupations correspond 'to specific careers fliscussed in the hand-^ 
outs (also related to the toys). We are- interested . in whether or not the 
handouts Influenced the choices made. , • , 

In dependent Variables ' ■ » 

Three' categories are of interest in the analysis of these data. The 
first, and most obvious, is group and the question of whethe* membership ■ in 
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the control or treatment group makes any differences- in the occupational 
choices of the children. The second is sex: do boys and girls respond dlf- 
ferently from one another , regardless of group or controlling for group? 
Finally^ we are intereeted in the possible effects of region, 'None of the 
children ^in' our sample live in what is ordinarily defined as an urban area, 
Hol^ever, mapy of them live in Logan, Utah (a college town of about 25,000), 
while others ;^live on small farms in or outside of .towns with populations as 
small as 200, Due to this, we will also examine region as an independent 
variable, theorizing thatithe city children have possibly been exposed to a 
greater number and variety of role models in the' community and are , potentially 
more llHeiy,to haye^ mothers who work, ■ " . . . 

Hypotheges - Kin dergarten 

The principal focus of the statistical analysis Is to test the following 
hypotRssee: . 

Hypothesis One , Children exposed to the experimental treatment (toys) 
wlXl respond in a less sex-role stereotypical fashion "in their oc-* 
cupational choices' and will choose a greater number of unique occu-- 
pations than children not so exposed, regardless of sex or region. 
This will be true in both the self condition and the role reversal 
condition, ^ , - 

' Hypothesis Two .. ^Regardless of exposure or sex, urban children will 

respond In a lees sex^role stereotypical manner and will select a 
greater number of unique occupations than ruril. children. This 
*, will be the case in both conditions, 

Hypofchesis Three , Regardless of exposure or region, males will see a 
greater number ol unique occupational options than girls and they 
will select occupations yitri a higher percentage of males in them* 
This wlir reverse for both sexes in the role reversal condition* 

H ypothesis Four , Female/ children in the experimental groiA will re-^ 
I spond in a less sex=role stereotypical fashioft and wim choose a 

greacer variety of unique occupations that^ females in |the control 
groups , 

These hypotheses will be systematically addressed through the following 

four questions, . ' 



1. Are thera aysfiematic effects due to exposure to^ toys (given sex - 

atid regiOfi)? More specifically^ does exposure "liberate" chil* 
^ ^ flren from occupational stereotypes? 

. 2. Are there aystematic effects due to region (knowing exposure^^and 
" seK)? Mora speGlfically, are urban children more "liberated" in . 
terms oC occupational stereotyping than rur^l children? - 

■ 3* Are there systematic effects due to sex (givei^ exposure and re-^ 
gion)? ..More specifically, are tnale children more "liberated" 
^ than female children? , , , . ^ . 

4. Are there systematic effects due neither to group alone nor re- 
. gion alone nor sex alone, but attributable only 'to a certain cbm- 
blnatlon of these variables? That la, are there interaction 
effects? , ' ' . ^ 

This. section provides a documentation of the statistical procedures em- 
ployed to^ provide Empirical evidence bearihg on these questions. The com^ 
parison specified by question .one may be approached by an analysis of 
variance In which exposure or nonexposure to th^ treatment is the Independent 
variable and th* occupation selected Is the dependent varlrible (specifically, 
the percentage of males in the occupation and the number of: unique occupations 
expressed by the two groups). An' overall F test will inform us of the proba- 
bility that the mean difference between the experimental and control groups ■ 
occurred by chance,' We are actually testing the Aull hypothesis that there 
is no difference between these two means. 

The aecond question refers to the. main effects of regioi and the third 
question refers to the main effests of sex. The overall F test .will examine 
'the difference between the means. The answer to' either question Is not neces- 
sarily interpreeable, howaver, if interaction, is present. The fourth ques- 
tioB' focuses on interaction effects and a three-way analysia of variance is 
necessary. Again, .the F test will provide information as b whether the 
me^n- differences of the various comblnatlopi are statistically significant. 



Hypotheses - Fourth jGrade 

The .statistical analyais in Chapter Four will focus on a discusoinn of 

the find Inge relevant to the following hypo'tha'sls. 

■ H y^otheeia One . Children exposed to the experimental treatment^ will 
respond with less aex-^role Stereotypical occupational choices than 
children not so exposed , given sex and region* \ 

HypotheBis TwO t Urban children will respond with leaa sex-role stereo- 
typical occupational choices than, rural cHildreni given group and 
sex, „ ' ^ 

Hypothesis Three > Males will select occupations with a higher percen-- 
tage o£ males in them than will fema^s^ knowing group and region* 

Hypothesis Four , . Female children in the experimental group will re- 
spond with less aeK-role stereotypical occupationdl choices than 
fetnale^s in the control group, ' 

*■ ^ ^' 

Hypothesi s Five. Children receiving handouta^^it be more likaly to ' 
gelect pccupations depicted in the handouts than will children who' 
do not receivihg handouts , 

These five hypotheses will be systematically addfessad through the fol- ^ 

lowing five questions, • ^ , ^ 

1* Are there systematic effects due to exposure to toys 'and handputs 
alone (Irrespectlva of sex or region)? Does exposure "liberate" 
childreh from occupational sex stereotyping? 

2, Are there systematic effects due to region alone--; (irrespective of 
exposure and sex)? More specif Icallyj are/urban' children more 
"liberated" from occupational sex stereotyping?^ ^ - ' 

3, A're there systematic effects due to sex alone (irrespective of ex-- 
posure and region)? More specifically, are "boys more "liberated" 
than girls? ' . ' ^ ' ' 

4* ^ Are there systematic effects due rielther'.tq group alone nor region 
alone nor. sex alone, ._but 'attributable only to a certain combina- 
tion of these variables? That^ls* are there interaction effects, 

^ 5, Are^ there systematic effects due to receiving handoutpj regardless 
• , of' sex or region? Do children who receive haiidouts select oceupa-^ 
tions depicted in the hand'outs? ^ l / 

J The gtatiistlcal analysis will attempt to provide empirical evidence 

bearing on these qhestions * The fi^^st three questions wiJLl each be a^roached; 



t^hrough a one-way analysis of variance in whiW f he independent variables are 
eKposure to the .toys, region, and .sex, and, the %#pendent variable is the per- 
centage ofMnales in the selected occupatiuns. A onelway analyai>l of variance 
will also be done to .apswer the fifth questl^. -in this case, the indepan- 
denu variable is the specific occupation lelected from the list in Part IT . 
and the ddpendent variable is exposure to the handouts. 

: : The fourth question refers to interaction afJects and both a two-way 
and a three-way analysis of variance ,will be neceBsary. Again, the obtained 

F ratio will indicate whether mean differences of the various combinations 

-# ■».'•. I. 

are statistically aignifiGant. 

; Descriptive Analysis 

A descriptive analyslB of the specific occupation& salacted by the 
.Children in both kindergarten and fourth grade, will be Included in Chapters 
Three and Four. Interest is in the dif ferencfes, by region, gender or group, 
of choices. The U.S. Bureau of the Census categbriea will be used In clas- 
sifying the occupations. ' .• • • 



' ^ . CHAPTER THREE 
ANALYSIS ,0F THE KINDERGAICtEN DATA 



t ^ " , - ' , . 

* The fdllowing analysis primarily focuses on a discussion of the results 

of the taati of the four hypotheses'. In addition to the statistical analygis, 

a descriptive analysis^ la included in this chapter* 

" ' ■ ' ' ' ^ 

Percenta ge Male in Occupation ^ 

Thf basic dependent variable in this discussion is the pt^vcenta \e of 
males in the^ occupation represented in the children 's drawings As r.n\itloned 
previously I this percentage was determined from IJ*S. Census records. Mora 
specif i^lly, the dependent variables are (1) percent male in the "self= 
condition,", and (2) percent male in the "reversal condition. 'I 'i'he ii dep^n- 
dint variables eKamlned include groups sax and region. 

The full model was run for each of these and the subset wontaii.in^ all 
interaction was judged insignificant, ^ Subsequently, the model i 

excluding the interac t ions r was adopted <this is a maln-efcf ects-unly model). 



Percent Male - Self Condition 

The independent variables of group and region were not found to be slg- 
tilficantly differeht. That Is^ the responses of children in the exneriihehtal 

■ and control groups were ^ot significantly different from each other, nor were 
the responses of chlldrefl^ in rural regions significantly different from those 

* in urban regions^ \ 



er^ R ^ region; G ^ group; and | ^ sex. 
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However, <sex dlfferencea were very highly significant. Thfiobtained F 
value of 86618 statistically significant at the .qoI levei, with only 10.83 
required. As 4.ndicnt;od in Table 3;1, the mesn Percentnge of'tnalas in the 
occupations selected by boys was 88 percent; the Average percentage of males- 
In occupations selected by girls was 13 percent. Thli pBl^ also shows the 
percentage dlfferencea by group; obviouBly they are very, very slight. Anr 
other tkble, 3:2, Indicates the percentage of boys and gltls selecting a 
given interval of percent male in occupations. We find that 66,. 4 percent 
of the girls, in the self condition, selected' occupations that °^ly have 
from 0-10 percent males In them. Conversely, nearly SO percent of the boys 
selected occup&tlons that are from 91-100 percent male-* This is very 
clearly illustrated in the 'bar graph in Figure 3n. , . 

Percent Male - Reversal Condition ■ 

-On^e ag'ain the independent variables of group and region did not prove 
-to be of statlatlcial significance. The experimental gro^P did show a slight 
trend towards lowering the' "maleness" of occupations, b"t it v?aa not statls- 
tlcally aignlficant at the .05 level. 

The sex difference I however ^ was very siinlf leant ag^inf the '001 
level.^ (F*^^'28) , Table 3i3 showa that the average percentage of males In 
the occupatians selected by girls, linder a reversed-tole condition, was 84 
percent' and for boys the average ^as 27 percent. Table 3 .4 indicates the 
percentage, of girls and boys selecting a given Interval of percant wale In 
occupations. In the reversed-role condition, altnogt '7* Percent of the girls 
seleeted occupations that have from 91-100 percent males, and ^8 percent of 



*The choices of "mother" and "father" were inciaded as occupations. 
Thus, the choice of father would be one that is IQO percent wale and mother, 
0 percent male, by definition. • 



Table 3a. Average PFcentase of Maleg in O^^^pati^^^ 

V^el^cted, by and Group ^ gelf. Condi^tion 




For group/ F ^ ,045; df ^ 1/^64 ;,P^ *05 
For B^Ki f ^'866| df ^ l/464| p < ,001 



4^ *t 



30 



Table j-.2. Perce 
With 



ntagQ by Sen, scl^^ttng af» Oc;:cupflt^°^^ 
fl Given P«^CentfiB^ °f Mal'^^ in It- 



Self condition 




8 Mflie 
m Occup&tlon 
Selecced 



Fetn 



flle 



H 



ale 



0 - 10 
11 - 20 
21 - 30 
31 -,40 
41-50 
, 51 " 60 
61-70 
71 - 80 
81 - 90 
91 - 100 

Total 



66.* 
11.2 
1.2 

ta 

,8 

1.2 

3:6 

2.0 



lOO.O 
««249 



0.0 
1.8 
0.0 
.5 , 
.5 
.9 
.5 
4.6 
'U.8 

N * 



. ' . . ■ . / ■ 
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Table 3i3. Average Percentage of Males in Occupny,ions Select 
by Sex and Group, In Reversal Condition 



Group 



Experimental 
Control 

Combined Average 



For group r F - 1^1; d£ = 1/^(64 1 p < 
-For sex^ ' F j/sk; df = 1/464; p < 



Male Female 



25.0 82.6 
2I.8 . , 85.7 

27.0 ' ' 84.0 




Table • pefcaft^^^jje by ^^y.^ SciiegtinS an Occupation 

Wit*^ Q Gi^^" Percfif'^'ige of '''"1© in It, In 
\ Re^^ t Sal, Cond It ion 




Male 



33 



0 . 


; lO 


u 


J 20 




« 30 


■ w 


3i 


, AO 




, 50 


Si 


yo 


H 


^ 70 




J 80 








. 90 


91 


lOO 



3.2 
2.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
2.8 

la.o 

73.6 
100.0 



47 ..9 
13.7 
.5 
,9 
' .5 
5%5 
1.8 
5.0 
2.7 
21.5 

100.0 

N = 219 
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the boys selected occupations that ate from O7IO percent male. This t^^^ 
tjier illuBtratad and el&borate4^ in the b.ar s^^Ph presented in Figure 3^2^ = 
^ In fiumary, this data indicate that childrer^ are rather fuHy awaffe 
sex'gender of occiipations by the time they reach kindergarten. The ^^^^H^ 
of region and group on the percent male in the occupations are relatively 
small- In the reversal condition the experimental group does ihow a low^^ 
percent of "malehess" than the control group, but thi^ only appyoachii Sj^^^ . 
nifidance.' Finally, It Is observed that boys are somewhat more f leKible 
the reversal condition than girls are in the self condition. That IsAt^- 



are more llfealy to choose occupations with- a, higher percentage inaleB 
when they pretend to be girls ;than do girls themselves* Perhaps thli is ^ 
reflection of actually seeing more nonsex^roip .stereotypical options* It; ^ 
^alsQ possible that this was -not the case at all^ but that they ^ere not 
-really coo^rating because they didn't want to pretend to be girls.* ^ 

Numbe r o£_Opt lons_ ^ 

The basic dependent variable In this section is the number of uniqu^ 
ofccupations chosen (each, occupational choice was assigned; a dj^fferent Co^^ 
number; see Appendix F) , Interest is In the effect o£ the eKperlmental 
treatment on this variable 'with reference to the backlgi^Ound factors of .a^^ 

% 

and prlgin.^_^ . L 

Graphlcai-piwrt the nature of the data Indicated that weighted . 
least squares on^a transformed ^^arlate of the riumber of unique oocupatlo^^^ 
would be appropriate/ The weights employed Involved the number of stud^^^^_ 



*Tha researchers noted that boys Were faf^ more ^reluctant than girls 
cooperate in the reversal phase of the testing. Many boys groaned ^^xdth^^ 
or verbally complained and had to be cajoled into drawing the picture; 
waB\v^ty rare for girls. Boys were also more inclined to refuse to do 
assignment at all. ^ " . < ^ 



vithitj, ajuhclma, as the variance was found to Increasa linearly with sub- 
class aiztf.' There are 44 subclasses derlvea from examining the 22 plassirooin# 
by sex- (sae Table 3:5 for She subclass categories). The transformation was' 
the-lnverse sin t,i*ansformation as suggested by Neter and Wasserman (1974).* 

The data was analyzed using multiple regression techniques for weighted ■ 
■least squares on dummy variables , The parameters of the full modal i 



■ GSj^ 4^ RGS^.^} + 1,.^/* 

were estimated and tested for significance. The transformed cell means 
were then adjusted to the average subclass size and transformed back to the 
average number of unique occupations. . • ^ 

Average Number pf Choicer - Self Condition 

As demonstrated in Table 3;6, the hypothesis that the experimental 
group (rBgardless of sex or region) would Indicate agreater number of 
unique occulatioiial choices than the control group was not' supported. The 
proportion lor the experimental group was .631 and for the control ^^ses, 
.641_l.not a statistically significant difference. 

* > The expectation that boys would see slgnlf Icatitly more options., than 
girls, regardless of group ur region," is supported by the F test, and by " 
comparison Of main effect means to the overall average (see Table 3:7)* 

The third hypothesia, that urban children would see a greater variety 
of alternatives than rural children was not supported. The reader^ is referred 
to Table 3i6 for elaboration of the effects of this variable, % 



^This dependent variable does not reflect the qualitative nature of the 
^cupation selected but is more Velated to the variety of choices made. 



**Mhere R ^ region; S ^ sen ; and G ^ grou^ 
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Tablfe 3i5. Breakdown of Subjects irto Subclasses 



Region 



Urban 



Rural 



Group 



EKperimintal 



Control/ 



Experimental 



Control 



Sex 



Female 
Male . 



/ 

/, ■ 

' Male 



Female 



Mala 



Female 
Male 



N 

10 
10 

7 
7 

3 

3 



2 

2 



Total 



44 



y 



43 



Table 3i6. Main EEfectB mhev of Unique Options Selected in Self 

Condition^ ' ' ^ 



Variable 



* d f b 

Unweighted ^ df i ^ F .V 

Call Means (N^Z) ; 



Region 



Urban -660 
Rural '612 



35 .96 i> ,05 



Group 



Experiinental ' *63l r^^. 
Control' ' *641 " 



Sex 



.Female -578 
Male ' , ' .694 



33 7-12 < .05 



Note I The higher the mean r^ponse, the greater the number of unique occu- 
pations selected, ^ , ' . . 

^^The regression analye^ls of the transformed -average number of unique options 
and cell means are eKpressed as retransf ormed yariates (proportions) ad- 
justed to the average Bubclass sige. 

4.12 tor significance at ,05 level. . 



Table 3i7. 


. Cell Means p by Region, 
Condition 


Group and Sax, 


in Self 




/ 

Region 


Group 


SeK 
i * 


Cell Means 




— 


Female 


.654 


Urban 


Experltnental 


. ^ ^ Male 


.702 




.Female , 


" .610 




Control — V 


Male 


.673 




r 


Ffemale 


.553 


Rural 


Experitnintal 


Mali 


.615 












Female 


.494 




Control 


Male 


.787 


Overall Me^ 






.636 



Notei Thfe iiighar* the mean response the greater the number of 
uniquii accupationa selected. 
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.. . t Table 358 shows 'the cell peans' for the interaction it appears that . 
tvone of the three two-Way Interactions are significant. The region by sex f 
interaction and the group by sex interaction approach significance but are 
not different enough to warrant extensive discussion or generalizatlbna . 



Avefage Number of C holdea - Role Reversal Condition . ' • • 

Tpble 3:9 indicates the tnaln effects and again they are aomelwhat clouded 
due to the interactions of the vari^les (refer to Table 3ilO). Dlfferenbes 
based, on region, group or sex alone are not significant. 

The two-way interactions are indicated li^ Table 3,aO. Two of the inter- 
actions are significant at the .001 level, with the rural control ,group se- 
lectins the most options when pretending to be of the^opposlte sex. This 
finding does not support our expectation that urban experimental groups 
would select the ireatest number of alternatives itt either condition. The 
other signi^flcant interaction, sex by group, indicates that, experimental 
females select more options than rural females, when pretehdlng to be beys, 
but control males select m|re than experimental males when, pretending to he 
girls. Table 3ill shows che cell means for reiion by group and by sex in 
the reversal condition. The highest mean is for rural, control, males* and 
the. lowest is for rural experimental males (who are pretending to be girls). 

In summary, most of the hypotheses were not supported. In the 'self ^ 
condition boys did see significantly more options than girls, -but this ^as 
not true in the reversal conditions (that girls would see rme than toys) . 
None of the' Interactions in the self condition were slgniflcflnti however, in 
the reversal condition. It appears that region has an Influence, particularly 
in the case of rural, control boys— an unanticipated finding. It Is di'^fl-' 
cult to 'undet stand why this might haye occurred. » . ' _ 



Table 3t8. Interaction Effect's for Number. of Unique Options Selected in 
the Self Condition" . ^ * ' 



^ ' . . . - — i. --^ = - — ^ — ' — - 
















Variable 

if " . * 


Unweight^'Cell^ Means 
, for Interactions 


df 




P 






Group 














Experimental^ 


Control 










Urban 


.678 


.641 








Region 








1/35 ^ 


1.31 


>*QS 




Rural ^ 


.584 


.640 












Sex 














Female 


Male 










Urban 


'.632 


.688 ^ 








Rigion 


Rural 


.524 


.701 \. 


1/35 


1.94 

1 


>,05 






Sex 






4 






'Experimental 


Female 
.604 ^ 


Hale 
;658 






'Group 


/ 

Cdntrol - 


.552 - 


.730 


1/35 


2,10 


>.05 

f 


/ r Note I 


— -. — t" • " " , " , 

The higher the mean response, the g 
occupations selected. 


;reater the 


number 


of unique 





^Ihe regression analysis of the transformed average number of unique op-- 
tions and cell means are expressed as retransf ormed variates (proportic>ns) 
adjusted to the average subclass .aize. > 

F'^ 4.12 for eignlficance at .05 level. 
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Table 3:9. Main Effects for Number 'of Unique Options Selected in Reversal. 
' Candition . ' . 



Group 



Sex 



Experimental 
Control 



Female" 
Male 



584 
638 



,618 
,604 



35 



35 



.08 



Variable ^ 




Unweighted 
Cell .Means 




Hz 




\ Urban 

Region 

Rural 




.610 
, .612 


I 


' ,35 ■ 


.02 > .05 

f- 



1.92 > .05 



> . 05 



'Note! The higher the mean response, the greater the nuwl'er, of unique^ occu- 
patiohs selected, _ 

*fhe regression analysis of the transiormed average number of unique options ■ 
and cell means\are expressed aS ratransf ormed variates (Ptopprtiona) ad- ^ 
justed to the average subclass size. 

of 4.12 requiredVfor significance at the .05 level, 
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Table 3*10. , interaction Effecti for .Number ofN^Onique options Select 
the R?'^%rsal Condition^ 




Variably 



UnweiShtad Cell ^eafl^ 
- for InteractiQ^g 



^ Urban 



Region 



Rural 



^rou| 

Experlnientai C^Str^i 

734 



.490 



1/35 \22-9^ 



/ Urban 
Rag-ion 

Rural 



Sex 




,588 



637 



1/35 2-82 




Note I The higher the mean response^ ^he Steatet number of unlqu 
occupation^ selected. . ^ 

^Tha regreseloj^ analysis of the tratisf ormeci ^^giriie number of unique 
tlona and cell mWns are expressed .as retta^^gf prmed ^^^istfes adjvst 
the -average gubd^ss size* . 

F value of 4, la^requlred f nr ^ slsr^lf ican^e ^q5 level* 
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.mim itll, cell Means, legion. QrouP and S^Ji«. In RevWsaj 
Condttion ' , 



Region 




Urb 



an 



Group 



sex ' . ceil Cleans 



Hale 



■7S6, 
.39 9 

-Ho 
.544 



Rural 



'5lo 

•665 
.803 



Overal'l Mean 



.Six 



S 



Notes The higher the m^^^ responae, the Steatfer the nuwl'"* 
'occupations seie^'^^d. ' . 



60 ■ 



* i 



OecuP^tl^^^^ cat^gQ^y ir, *-;.e ^ condi^^^n. The t^bie also ^resl^^ thli 



data hy geft^eir and g^^^^p. The analysis is Primarily based on the 0*3. 

Cena^^ ^QcSupfl^4^^^al ^^^^^oti^^' However* certain specific Ocqupatlotis ^gra 
%Ktr^^^^d and ^^^ly%ei tndepe^^^^^tly becaUaQ ttiey We^g selected so frequently, 
Thaae Ineiude "^tse (f^^m the P^^fesiio'^^l ctftegory) , doctor (pj^ofes^ionaW / 
^nd P^^ltQ^i offi^^r (Be^vi^g wo^^^t) , ^dditi^p* the choices of mother 
tathef (though ^^t in the cens^® as occUP^tioni) dnctuded, Whether 
g^lrW ^^^ponded '-houS^^tfe" o^ ''^o^ther^" thay were tncluded the. mother 

A Perusal °f Table 3.^2 liidtcgjgs chat there Were only a qouple of cases 
.Where ^^ya s&^^ they *'°yid be * father ^'^^n they S^ev up» ^ot girls , teapond- 
tng ffloth^^^ this ranged from 9 to 1^.4 P^tcent. ^ very poPUlar category, 
With n««t.xy 50 'Percent Of '=°^trol S^°^P girls and almst 4g percej^t of ■ 
the expet^j^giital group Slris s^^^ctini was purse. jti contrast* Only ^ 
Percent jhe boyg chogg doctor ^^^^ none, nurse) and only i.g percent of 
the gi^la., • ' ' I ■ 

most Popular occupaci?" for feoy^ Wag poUca off icer -^naarly 20 per- 
Cent selected ^^^s occupation- ^Or gicl*? mother Wag se^cpfl^d in populgricy ' 
to nurse, „ich about 12 percent ch^Qging It j Thus, of^H the girls, ^p- 
ProKiwateiy 60 Percent dtew a P^^ture tl^Picting ^ *^'irse, a mother, °t a , 
houaewlf^ 
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Table 3:12. 



Percantage in the Self Condition Selgating Specif Ic Occupa^ 
tiona, by Sex and^^up * - - ^ 



/. 



To tax 

















i 

1 1 Ti a ^ 4 oniii 


Experimental 


Control 


Femalps Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 




I 


Father 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


^ 0.9 


O.iU 




Mother 


14.4 . . 


0.0 


9.3 


0.0 


12.4 


■ ,0,0 


Athlete 


0.6 


7.3 


0.9 


5.2 


0.7 


J'' ' 


Artist 


8.4' 


2.6 . 


8.4., 


0.9 


' 8.4 


-^1.9 


Prof esaional 


4.8 


6.0 


9.3 


'15.7' 




^ , 10.2 


Nurse ^ 


45.5 


0.0 


49.5 


0.0 


47.1 


0.0. 


Doctor 


2.4 


4.0 


Cf.9 


8.7 


1.8 


6.0 


Farmer 


• 1.8 


16.0 


2.8 


8.7 


2^. 2 


¥.% 


Manager , 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.-9 


"*0.& 


0.4 


Clerical ■ 


1.8 


0.0 


1.9\ 


1.7 


.'l.8 


O.fl 


Sales 


2.4 ' 


0.7 




0.9 


2.2 


O.Bv. 


Crafts 


1.2 


2.6 


0.0 


1.7 


0.7 


2.3 


Military 


o.d , 


2.6 


0.0 ^ 


2.6 . 


0.0 


|.6 


Operatives 


■ 1.8 


12.6 


. 0.0 


6.1 


1.1 


9.8 


Service Workers 


,4.8 \ 


11.9 


8.4 


16.5 


6.2 


13.9 


Police , 


3.6 


19.9 


3.7 


ig.i 


3.6 


19.5 


Laborer 


' 2.4 


' , 6.6 


0.0 


6.1 


1.5 


6.4 


Miscellaneous 


0.6 . 


7.9 ' 


0.0 


' % 0 . 0 


0.4 


4.5 


"Nonsense" 


1.8 


3.3 


1.9 


2.6 


1.8 


3-0 


No response 


1.8 


1.3 


0.9 


1.7 


' 1.5- 


- 1.5 



100% 

N « 167 



la^, 

N« 158 



100% 
N= 107 




■ lOOX 
l\ - 274 




100% 

N.» 26 



53 



47 



occupations chosen ii» ^He reversal co94ition are indicated in 
Table ^Ua, P*"«ntage^ ^r© based gfoup g«idor as well as on gender 
alone- The (8^1% ±ndi^^^mm ch*^ when iivis pretend to be boys, they are 
more l^^eiy to ^^Imct ^*ther cl^**^ are boyg in the ggif uondltion (5. 5 Ber- 
teht ^tx^ J P^tcant boys)- Boyi^.^'hen pretending to be girls, 

Ver^^^^ liH^^^ to choo^^ mopW^^ than wet,e gl^^® In the self condition (8,67 
perc^r^^ of boy^ ^tid 1^^^ Perce^^t of girls) ^ About 3I peircent of the boya. 
Said th^y wpui^ be nuf^^i if ch^^ ware Sitis, ^hlcj^ not nearly high 
.4s it ^^m for gi^ig in the sel^ Condition ^47 percent)' ^ On the other htfnd, . 
25 pa^c^^^^i Ch^ g^^lB Said they ^oyld doctors 1^' they were boygi thla 
Would -'^Ikely^ ^^^^mmpo^^^ to th^ ^tgher Pf ^QentdSe selecting nurse in the 
self ^^^ditiofl^ GirJ^ boy^ ^llke (7*7 percent and 6.0 percent reapec- 
tively) Chose P^Jllce o^^^cer, giyli Were le^s n^ely to see it 

ohoic® tn the ^^If dindltion C^^^ were boys in reversal condition. Abput 

■J 

XX percei^t. chg gj^^is sa^jj tbey ^^puld t)e fafmeri, while about 10 percent i of 
the boy^ aelectea in the 9®l-t* condittQ^ (thlg went as high ap 16 percent 

for the experi"'^ntal-boys), ' ' • ' 

^oncli^^i^n, it ^PpeaF^* -*^at in either condition girls are more aen'-^ 
aitive to the "parent WS'- roie|^*^^n a^^ ^oys* ^^^Is were aLso more likely to 
Select* tV^e hf^^^*^ prof^^sioh ^tther ^otidicio^^* It appears that a large 
numbi^^f girl^ Vie^ nurses\as optioni but ^ot doctor^unless they are, ^ 
Preteodttig go be hoyfl- ^opuia^ ^'*ccupflti°r»B for^Oya included farmer, police 
.Officer, ^j^d the categ^^iss ot operaCivea and 9^'^^'lce workers. Girls were 
conceflttatgd in the ocCUpotj^oiiB of ^t&^ djid mother /houaew'lf e . Thus, the 
8prea«J ^Or boy^ SQems ^° bo tjul.tQ ^ jjXt, WijjQ^^evm^ yi,cii they awe pretandlng 
to be Sttla. ' . , . . *| 
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Table 3il3. Percentage in 


the Reversal 


Condition 


Selecting 


Specific 


Occu- 


pation 

- -- - — — 


s, by Sex and Group 




— ( 








EKperimental 


Control 


Feinales 


— . . 

Males 

— r 


Occupations , 


Females 


Males 


Females 

^ - — ^ — 


Males 


Fa Cher 


4.8 


0.0 


6,5 


0.0 ' 


5.5 


0.0 


Mother 


0.6 


9.9 


0.9 


.7.0, / 


0.7 


. 8.6 


Athlete 


1.8 


3.3 


2.8 


3.5 ' ■ 


, 2'. 2 


3.4 


Professional 


6.0 


4.0 


7.5 


6.1 


6.6 , 


4.9 


Nurse 


1.8 


32.5 


0.9 


•28.7 ' 


. 1.5 


30 . 8 


Doctor 


24.6 




26.2 


' 4 . 3 ■ 


25.2 


4. '9 


Farmer 


9.0 


2.6 


14.0 


1.7 


10.9 


2.3 


Manager 


;0.0 
\.6 


0.0 


o.q 


' 0.0 


0.0 


, 0.0 


Clerical 


2.6 


. 0.9 J 


t).0 


. 2.6 


1.5 


Sales 


3.6 


4.0 


0.0 


2.6' 


.■2.2 


3.4 


Crafts 


■ 5.4 


2.0 


3.7 ^ 


'^0.0 


4.7 


1.1 


Military 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


0.9 


0.7, 


0.4 


Operatives 


9 . 6 


i * J 


n n 


4 3 


5.8 


2.6 


Service Workers 


' 9.6 


4.0^ 


13.1 


"7.8 


10.9 


5.6 


Police 


7.8 


4,6 


7.5 


.7.8 


7.7 


.6.0 


^Ilscellajtieou's 


2.4 
1.2 


0.7 


4.7 
0.0 


0.9 ■ 
0.0 ■ 


3.3 
0.7 * 


0.8 
0.4 


■ "Nonsense" 


'4.8 


8.6 


4.7 


3.5 


4.7 


6.4 


No Response 


0.6 


7.9 


3.7 


8.7 


1.8 


• 8.3 


^otal 


100% 

N= 167 


100% 

Nfe 151 


100% 
N = 107 


100% 
N = 115 , 


100% 
N * 274 


100% 
N= 266 
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"Nonsense" Resp uii Bes and Refusals , 

After conducting the posttast, the resoarchers discussed the possibility 
that boys were perhaps more likely to refuse to particlpata in the reversal 
exercise than girlB and also perhaps more likely to respond with '-nonsense" 
than girls, if they actually did participate* It was noted that the boys in 
nearly every class Indicated more reluctance to pretending to be girls than^ 
girls did to pretending to be boys. Thus, a decisiun was made to run chi 
squares based ,6n sex and group and on sex alone for both the self and the re- 
versal condition to examine the differences. 

Nonsense Resp o n se s 

4 

The chi square values did not support any differences in either the 

self or' the reversal condition. Nonsense responses are apparently Indepen-- 

dent of group«^gender combinations. It was observed , however, that there 

were only 13 total nonsense responses in the self conditiofl, '^but 30 in the 

reversal condition (see percent:ages in Tables 3rl2^and 3^13), This suggests 

that although sex. does notVfeem to be a factor, children -are reluctant to 

even "pretend"" to be of the opposite' sex . 
* 

Refusals , . " . ■ ' 

In the self condition the response rate was very high, 98 percent for 
both sexes. As anticipated, the differences between group or gender were 
insignificant In this exercise. 

' In Che reversal condition, 98 percent of the females participated but 
only 91 percent of the males. The chi square analysis of nonrespondents 
(not including nonsense choices) is Included in Table 3^14j. The findings 
suggest, that the group-gender combinations diffei" significantly with respect 
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Table 3:ii Chi Square Analysis of Nonrespondents in Reversal Condition^ Sex by Group 



< Coiibination 


^, V-:--- 1 

B Rasponie 


Acceptable ' 


Total 


Expifiiaental Female 


1 


m ■ 


158 


150.58 


159 


6.90 


Expsriinental Hale 


12 


III 


126 


130.69 ^ 


131 ' : 


3.ia 


Control Female 




5.^0 


98 


%M 


, .'102 ' 


2.18 


Contrd Mala. ^ 






'101 


105.12 


lU . 


3,06 




- 2? 








510 


15.92 

^_ 


ToEals 


' Observed 


Exijected 


Obasrvtd 


Expectid 


' Observed 





# = 15.92 
, df 3 ' . 
p < Mb 

i 
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to respdnsa rate (x-^ ^ 15.94; p < ' ,005) . The une-^way subtable for sex (Table 
3rl5) is also significant, with = 13.51 (p < ,005), A one-way subtable by 
group proved to be insignif icatit • 

It snpears, thenj that while boys are no mora likely than girls to re- 
spond nonsensically, thay ara more likely to refusa to participate in a i,ule 
reversal situation* This refusal to "pretend" may imply something about the 
boys' attitud&s toward "women's work" or toward being a woman at all, ' 



Table 3;15. Chi Square Analysis of NGnrespondents in Reversal 
Condition, by Sax 



Sax 


No Response 


Acceptable 


Tot. 


al 


Female 
Male 


5 
22 


13.82 
13a8 


256 
227 ^ 


2'47.18 
235.82 


261 
249 


5.94 
7.57 


Totals 


27 
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510 

_. i. _i 1 




Observed 


Expected 


Observed 


Expected 


Observed 


X2 



X2 = 13.51 
df = 1 
p < .005 ' 
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chapter four = ^ ^ ■ 

ana;.ysis of the fourth j-rade data 

This chapter focuses primarily ai the staeistlcal analysis employed to 
bring ayidence to bear on the five hypothesas discussed in Chapter Two, A 
brief descriptive analysis of the data is' also included in this chapter, 

\' . Percentage Ma le in Occu pation 

The dependent variable in this section is the percentage af males in 
each occupation selected by the students in our samplf, in response to "two 

questions*, (1) "What would you like to Ipe when, you grow up?" and {IJ "What 

. ■■ '"^ _/ ' , . - 

^ am% ybu be when you grow up?" This percentage is based on the.U.S* Census 

estimations of the number of men in any given occupation. The relevant in^ 

-dependent variables are group, sex and region. ^ 

^ The data were analyzed using multiple regression techniques and tlte 

parameters of the full three-way models 



^ b + G. + S, + RG_ + RS., +,GS., + RGS^^, + e^,, , 

^ ^'-^ o 1 J k = ij ik jk Ijk Ijkl 



1 



wejre estimated and tested lor significance* 

Percenta ge Mal e'- "What Would Y ou Like to Be" -Condition 



J 



Main _Eff_ec^ts * Tha independtint variable of group was not fo^und to be^ 
significant as predicted by Hypothesis One* However , region and sex differ^ 
ences were both significant in the main effects analysis "(see Table 4:1), ____ 
The obtained F value for sex was significant at the *001 level (F ^ 392) and 
for regions significant at the ,01 level (F - 6,03), Obviously , the sex 
difference is the dramatic one * Thus, Hypothesis Two and Three were supported 

. - . 53 ■ ■ ■ • ■. 
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ikhl^ 4-1 Mdm Eff«nts for Percent Male in peculation Selected in Response 
' -''^ ■ ta the Question. "What Would You Like to Be WTien You Grow Up? 



Unwaighted ^£ 
Variable Cell Means 



Region 



urban 60.46% ^ 

, Rural . 52,46% 



Group 



Experimental 58.46% ^^^^^ ' f ^^^^ 

Control ■ " 54.46% 



Sex 



Female 24.20% 



1/453? 3.92.14 < .001 

Male . 88.72% ^ | 



«An F value of 3.84 is necessary for slgni£icence at the .05 level. 6.00 at 
the .01 level, and 10.8 at the .001, level. 
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These sex differences are furtii^^r lllustrHted in Table 4*2 and Figure 
4,r* which show the percentage of girls and boys selecting 'a given ihterval 
of percent male in occupations. Nearly 42 perdent of the girlss and none of 
the boys, selected occupations that are from 0-9 percent male and only 2,5^ 
percent of the b6ys were in that interval* In contrast, about 70 percent of 
the boys chose occupations that ara 90^100 percent male and nearly 84 percent 
selected occupations that are composed, 80^100 percent men as comparod to 
approKimately 17 percent of the girls salecting occupations in that interval. 

In teraction Effects . The region by group interaction was not iignif i-. 
cant, nor was the group by gender interaction. Consequently^ the fourth 
hypothesis, that experimental females would be more "liberated'' with regard 
to occupational selections was not supported, Howeveri the region by sex 
interaction is apparently related to urban and rural girls (refer t-o T^ble 
4^3)* Experimental and control girls were not significantly different vrith 
regard to choices (27<)^'percent males in. the occupations chosen by experinient- 
al girls and. 21 percent for control girls), Table 4i4 shows a three-way 
breakdown of the cell means, A tabulation and analysis of the second occu-^ 
pational choice ii^ response to the "What would you like to be" question re-- 
vealed a very, similar pattern; thus, the analysis is not included. 

Percentage Male - - -What Can You Be" Condition 

Main Effects . As in the previous analysis, the main effects of group 
and region were not significant, but sax was, TheSobtained F value for the 
difference of means based on sex was 289*34, significant at the vOOl level. 
The results of the main effects analysis are guimnarized in Table 4^5, The 
,.,p§rc,eotageB in this table are very similar to those in Table 4il; it appears 
that "can be" and "would like to be" are interpreted in quite the same way ; 
by the respondents* ' . ^ " ^ 



t 

80 



u 

0 
0) 



70 



60 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 




30 




90 



% Male in Occupation 



Figure 4il 



Frequency Distribution of Percentage of Males 

Choices, by Sex, in Response^^to the Question. •■What Wou^d You 

Like to Be When You Grow Up?" -^i' 
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Table 4i2. Percentage by Sex, Selecting an Occupation 
With ,a Given Percenuage of Males in It 
Responses to the Question^ "What Would You 
Like to Be .When You Grow Up?" 



















% Male in 








Occupation Selected 


Female 


Male' 





0 - 9 




41.67 


^ , 0.0 


10-19 




25.47 ' . 


2.5 


20 - 29 




0.0 


, ' 0.0 


30 - 39 




o;o 


0.0 


40 - 49 




.9 


0.0 


50 - 59 




2.8 


7.0 

i 


60 - 69 




1.9 


1-2 










70 - ,79 




9 . 7 


5.8" 


'80-89 




3.7 


14.0 


90 100 




13,9 


69,5' 


Total 




100.0' 


100.0 






■ N = 216 


N =-243 
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Table 4:1. Two^Way Interaction Effects for Percent Male , in Occupations 
Table a.. ^^^^^Zd in Rasponse^^to the Question, "What Would You Like to 
Be When You Grow Up?-- 



Unweighted ^£ 
Variable q^h Means 



Group 



H 

Urban 



Region 



Rural 



Experimental Control- 
63.1 57,8 

53,9 51.1 



1/453 .14 >*05 



Region 



Urban 
Rural 



Sex 



Female . Male 

33.7 ^ 87.2 

14,7 90.3 



1/453 11,55 <,001 



J ex 



Group 



Experimental 



L iiitrol. 



Femaie Male 
27,2 89-7 

21.2 S7.8 



a/453 ^03 >-05 



^An F value of 10.8 is required for 'signif icance at the .001 level. 

*^ . ' ' ■ si ■ I 
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Table 4i4. Three^Way IniieiracLiou ECfects for Pi^rceiit Mala In Oc- 
cupation Selected in Regpon'se to the Quest ion* "What 
■ ^ Would You Like To Be When You Grow Up?'- 



Region, 



Urran 



Rural 



F ^ .27 
df p. 1/453 
p < .05 



Group 



Sex 



Cell Means 



Experimental 



Control 



Experimental 



Control 



Female 
Male 



Female 
Male\ 

Female 
Male 



Female 
Male 



38.23% 
87,93% 



29.23% 
86.43% 



16.22% 
\_>1.57% 



13. 



89a6% 




Table 4:5, Main Effects for Pert-eut: Hillv in Occ-upaclun Suluctud in Reapunse 
Lu Urn QuALlon, "What: Can Yon Wh.Mi You Crc-w Up?" 



Variable 



Unweighted 
Cell Means 



df 



Urban 



Region 



^roup 



^ Experlmehtal 
^ jCpntrol 




Sex 



Female 



Male 



59.10% 

53.55% 



59.97% 
52.69% 

27.37% 

1 85.28% 
/ 



1/394 



1/394 



1/394 



1.16 



2.47 



289 . IS 



,05 



> .05 



<■ .GUI 



F ratio of'^ail is foqtiired for significance at the .05 lev^l, and 11.1 at 
Che.. 001 leveij; , 
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The gender differences are further elaborated in Table 4i6 and in 
Figure 4i2. "This depicts the percentage of boys and girls selecting occu- 
pations with a given interval of percent male* Again* the results are ex- 
tremery similar to those in Table 4^2 (the corresponding tabulations for 
"what would youllke to be"), ? 

Interaction Effect s. Of the three two-way interactions * only one ^"s^ 
significant at the .01 level, providing b\ ^port for Hypothesis Four. Ekper- 
imental girls, on the average^ ^selected occupations that are almost 35 per= 
cent^^maie; control girlss as a group, selected occupatlonfi that are 20 
percent* malfe,^ Table 4:7 shows two-way interaction effects. As indicated in 
Table 4i8, the three-way interaction was also significant (< .05); tblt is 
probably due to the low percentage of males in occupations selected by rural 
control females as compared to rural experimental femareSi 

"Anything" Responses . In response to the questions "What can you be?" 
a number of children responded "anything" (N - 44 of 487 respondents) or 
"almost anything" (N - 16 of 487). We considered the notion that perhaps 
males would be more likely to _say "anything" than females. A^post'-hoc chi 
square ^was run, but the differences based on gender did not prove to be 
significant. 

De ■ riptive Ana^y^ ig 

- ... 

Table 4i9 summariEes the percfentages of boys and girls in each group 
selecting a 'Specific occupation when asked, "What would you like to be?" 
As with the k/ndergarten analysis, the categories are based on the U*S. 
Census. %h±B table shows that none of the boys selected "father" as what 
they would like' to be, but atiout 9 percent ©f the experimental girls and 



Table 4:6* Percentage by Sex, Selecting an Occupation 
With a Given Percentage of Males In Jt - 
Reaponses to the Questions "Wliat Can^ You Be 
Whan You Grow Up?" ^ 









\ 


% Male in 
Occupation Selected 


Female 


Male 


0-9 ' 


44.00 


0.00 


10 - 19 .... 


■ 21.99 


3.35 


20 - 29 


0.00 


0.00 




.32, 


0.00 


40 - 49 . 


1.57 . 


.48 


50 - 39 


5.75 - 


5.74 


60 - 69 


I. ' 2.62; 


0.00 


70 - 79 


7.33 


8.14 


80 '- 89 , 


2.09 


15.30 


90 - 100 ' 


14.13 


66.99 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 




■ N= 191 


N = 209 
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Table 4-7. Two-Way Interaction Effect| for Percent Male in Occupation Se- 
lected in Response to. the Question, 'mat Can You Be When Xou_ 
Grow Up?*^ .. ' , ■ ' ' ^ 



Region 



Group 



Sax 



Femaie ^ Male 



"urban 30.85 87,34 

Region 

Rural ' 23.88 83.22 



Sex 



Fetnale Male 
*' ■ I . ~ _ 

■ * ExperiTnental 34.78 85,16 

Grpup 

.Control 19^97 , 85,41 



Unweighted ■ 
Variable ^ Cell Means 



Experimental Control 

Urban ^ 60.07 58,13 . 

\ . ^ 1/394 1.03 >*05 

Rural 59,87 47.25 ■ ; . 



1/394 *83 >.05 



1/394 7. OA .<.01 



®An F of 6,75 is required for slgniftpance at the .01 level, 
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4i8t Three-Way Interaction Effects for Percent Male in 
Occupation gelected in Respon. to the Question, 
"What Can You Be I^hen You Grow Up?" ^ 





Region 


Group 


Sex 


Cell Means 


Urban 


Experimental 


Female 
Male 


32,93% 
87.20% 


Control 


Female 
/Male 


28.77% 
87.48% 


Rural 


; Experimental 


/ 

^ Female 
Mala 


36.62% ^ 
83.11% 


Control 


Female 
Male 


11.15% 
83.34% 



F = H, 08 
af = 1/397 

i 



"■able h-9 Ferrentage Selecting Specific Occupatloris , by Sex and Group. 
t. Responses to Question, "Wliat Would You Like to Be When You 

Grow Up?" ,. ' . 





EKperimenti 
Females 


al 


Control 




Occupation 


Males 


Females 


Males . 


Father 


0.0 


0.0 


• 


0.0 ' 


Mother 


9 A 


0.0 


27.3 ■ , 


0.0 


Athlfete 


0.0 ^ ^ 


25.0, 


■1.0 


25.0 


Artist 


15,4 ^ 


6.3 


12.1 


9.5 


Professional 


29.1 — 


21. 1 


23.2 


19.0 ' 


Nursa . * 


15.4 


0.0 


16.2 . 


0.0 


Doctdir 


1,7 


4.7 


■ 4.0 


4.3 ' 


Rancher /Farmer 


n Q 




1.0 


6.0 


Manager 


2^6 ^ ' ' , 


0.0 


1.0 ' 


2.6 


Clerical 


6,8 ^ , 


0.0 


1 . 0 


0.0 


^alas 




'0.8 


2.0 


0.9 


Crafts 


0.0 


10.9 " ■ 


0.0- 


8.6 , 


miitary ^ 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


2.6 


Operatives 


0.0 


6.3 


0.0 


6.9 


Service Workers 


10.3 


3. 1 


7.1 


0.9 


Police 


0.9 


~ 3.1 . 


1.0 


6.0 


Laborers 


0.0 


✓ 2.3 


.0.0 


2.6 


Miscellaneous 


6.8 


3.9 




5.2 


Total 


100% 

N= 117 


100% 

N " 128 


' 100% 

N = 99 - 


100% 

N = 116 



27 percent of the control girls said "mothey" or "housewife" (collapsed 
into the mother category). Perhaps this suggests that exposure toV tht coys 
BUggeeted actual career ideas to girls who might have otherwise responded 
"mother.*? This is certainly a substantively significant difference,. In the 
"What actn you be" condition (refer to Table 4ilO)r the difference remaini, 
' with nearly 18 percent of the experimental girls selecting mother and 27 
percent of the control girls. It^ia curitfus that both percents increase in 
tlie ' second condition i perhaps ■ this vsuggests that "What would you like to be" 
and "What can you be" are^ in factj viewed is different questions. Note 
also that "athlete" decreases' for boyi in the "can be" condition ^ agdin 
perhaps supporting the idea that this question is a better indicator of what 
they see as reality, "Nurse" is considerably reduced Jrom.the popularity it 
held for klndergartners , The percentage ranges from 12 percent to 16 percent 
The most popular category for both Bexes (second to mother in a couple of 
cases) is professional. However j 20 percent of the girls selected school 
teacher in the professional category. 

A' Chi square analysis of the effects of receiving handouts (experi- 
mental group) as opposed to not receiving them (control group) was no_t slg-- 
nificant* Students who received the handouts were no more Inclined to 
select occupations described in these materials than students who did not 
receive them (Part II of the questionnaire) . 



Table 4rl0. tarcentage Selecting Specific Occupations, by Sex and 

Group* Responses^ to Question, "What Can You Be When You 
Grow Up?" 



w w w U M s L. X w li 


'Experimental 


Control 




Females 


Males 

■ 


Feinales, 


Malas 


Father 


0.0 • 


1.8, 


0.0 


4 . 1 


Mother 


17.8 


0.9 


' ' 32.2 J 


0.0 


Athlete 


4.0 


20.5 


2.2 


on /, 


Artist ^ 


^ 14,9 


8.0 


11.1 ' '■' ' 


6 . 1 


Professional 


23.7 


20.5 


18.9; 


40. H 


Nurse 


11.9 ' 


0.0 . 


13.3 


0* 0 


Doctor 


4.*0 


4.5 


1.1 


5 . 1 


Rancher /Farmer 


0.0 


14.3 


1.1 


10.2 


Manager t 


1.0 . 




O.Q - 


2.0 


Clerleal 


2.0 


0.0 


5.6 


0.0 


J? 

' Sales 


2.0 


0.9 


4.4 ; 


3.1 


Crafts 


1.0 


8.9 


0.0 


'■9.2 


Military 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


operatives 


0.0 


5.4 


0.0 


7.1 


Service Workers 


.9.9 ^ 


0.9 


5.6 


1.0 


Police 


■ 1.0 


2.7 


2.2 


8.2 


Laborers 


0.0 


3.6 


1-1 


0.0 


Miscailemeous 


5.0 , \ 


■ 7-1 


1.1 


2.0 



100% 100% 1,00% . 100% 

N=10, ' N=112 N = 90 NsgS 



y^^ CHAPTER FIVE , • 

CONCLUSIONS 

This investigation focused on the' influence of nonsexist occupational 
toyi and games on the career aspirations of kindergarten and fourth^grade 
children. Children in 23 classrooms were exposed to the toys and games for 
a period of four months. After this exposurei children in these classes were 
compared with children in 18 control classrooms (where they were not exposed 
to the toys). , - • ' 

The analysis of the kindergarten data Indicated that the effects of re- 
gion (urban^r rural) and group (experimental or control) on the occupational 
choices were relatively slight. However ^ the sex 41f f erenqt^ were highly ■ ^ 
signlf IciCnt . When asked to draw a picture of what they could be when they * 
grew up5 boys selected' male sex=typed occupations and girls selected female 
sex=-typed occupations. (On the average s males made up 88 percent of the 
workers In occupations se^lected by boys, whereas males made up only 13 per- 
cent of the workers in ocbupatlone selected by girls.) Kindergarten girls 
were particularly 'attracted to two roles, mother (or housewife) and nurse. 
In the role reversal condition^ where children were asked what they could be 
/iiey were of the opposite seXs^boys ware more likely to select, occupations 

4 

with a higher percentage of males than girls did in the self condition (when 

responding from the view of their own sex). This seems to suggest that either 

I ■- \ 

hoys are able to break away from Bax-role stereotyping more readily than girls 
(when boy.^ are pretending to be girls) or that they are less willing or able 
to switch roles and actually cooperate with the exercise. The latter explan^ 
ation appears more feasible in light of the fact that boys were significantly 
more likely to refuse to respond^ in the role reversal condition, That Is^ 

69 ^ ^ ' . 



boys were more reiistant to taking the role of the opposite sex than were 
glrlsT This has injpllcatldna for their ' attitudes regarding the relative 
status of the aexes, Thete were no differences in the response rate in the 

self condition, " ■ \ 

In an examination of the differences in the number of options perceived 

by group; region and gender, only gender made a statistically significant dif- 
ference, and thert only in the self conditionT That is, boys saw significantly 
more options or alt amative occupations than girls. 

' The fourth-grade analysis of the queBtlon, "What wouJ.d you like to be 
when you"|row^up?" suggested that while the effect of group alone did not 
make a difference in response, there is a joint effect of group and region, ^ 

'Urban females in the experimental group selected occupations that were 38 per- 
cent male, while rural females in the control group chose occupation^ that 
were only 13 percent male. Region, however, seems to be the major factor, 
since the urban control girls chose occupations with a higher percentage of 
males, than rural experimental girls (29 and 16 perctent respectively). In the 
responses to the second question— "-What can you be. when you grow up?"— this 
ihteractlon by region and group did not skow up. However, a sex-by-group 
interaction was statistically significant; control girls chose occupations 
that average 20 percent male, and the experimental girls selected ones with 
an average of 35 percent male. The three-way Interaction suggests that this 
may be due to the differense between rural 'control girls (11 percent) and ; 
rural experimental girls (37 percent) . 

. ' As ,with the kindergarten children, but (:o a lesser extent, fourtth-|rade 
males and femaleaPseem to be well aware of sex-role expectations. Nurse was 
riot nearly as popular among the older girls, but sphool teacher emerged as a 
common choice. The nymbor of boys choosing father in response to any of the 

7? 



questions was very low (none at all in soma cases) ; girls were very likely 
to choose mother or housewife (as high as 32 percent), It seems that boys 

do riot view father as a very significant role J"' The questloni "What can you 

I ■ 

be when you grow up?", is more likely to elicit a salaried occupational 
response from boys than from girls, / 

-The dichotomy observed in the male-female choices suggests that sex=role 
preferences are established very early. In fact, the younger children are 
more Inclined to conform to stereotypical occupational choices^ than the 
older ones* Perhaps older children are looser in their sex^-role definitions 
and thus might be more aware and/or more receptive to looking at a range of 
alternatives. This prompts the question of whether we actually need to at^ 
tack the stereotypes at an earlier age than kindergarten (if, in fact, that 
is even practical or possible) or whether we should postpone even trying un--^^ 
tils perhapss even -junior high school. This is a very Important question in 
assessing the most viable juncture for introducing career education. 

One problem we encountere'd in attempting to broaden the perceptions of 
boys was the, utter lack -of any toys or games which suggested role reversals 
for males. There .simply are no materials depicting male nurses , clerical 
workers s dancers, and so forth In this sense we could have expected to have 
an impact only on the' girls. ^ ' .. 

Our interest in analyzing the data by using "the percentage of males in 
an occypktlon as a measure of the perceived "maleness" or "femaleness" of 
that .occupation went beyond the convenience and objectivity provided by util^ 
isitig the percentages as a me^sur^ of the traditionalness of a role. We also 

■ ^ J 

observed fihat occupations domlni^ed by males tend to provide- more status, 
higher incomes, more opportunities for mobility , promotion and advancement 
than those occupations dominated by females. "Female" jobs 'are typically 



"dead-end," lower-paying occupations (e.g., clerical work). In this- sense', 
we defined selection of Jobs with a high percentagf. of. male Incumbents as a 
positive step fot females in the direction of achieving equality. 

At the conclusion of .^su a project, the inevitable question, "Why 
didn't it work?'% arises. We feal the data suggest the toys and games had 
only a limited impact, and although the researchers have discussed this at 

length, we cannot be certain as to why they were not as effective ai we h^d 

\ ' ^/ ^ ■ ■ : 

hoped they would be* ^ ' , 

There are various factors that may have influenced the impact of, the 
toys, such as length of exposure, teacher influence, the target . population, 
and competing forms of sex-role socialization, One poBBibllity is simply, 
the time factor; perhaps four months is not adequate. In addition ,^expQSuref 
was contingent on the wllilngness of the teachers to utilize the materials— 
the project directors ^did not hate the resourcep to supervise oi^ moni'tor ^ 
exposure. While we fflt that the teachers were generally veiry cooperative, 
and helpful, we cannot Jbe sure that they did not undermine our work in other 
,:^ys. For example, .in conducting the exercise.ln one of the kindergarten^ 
classes, we noted large cut-out drawings of a^girl dressed as a nprse a,nd^a 
boy dressed as a doctor (as well 4s several other pex- role stereotypical' 
career depictions) on a bulletin board. Teachers were not required to do a 
lesson "plan around the materiais Calthough some did) or to dse them in any 
specific way. The only request was th&t they should allow ,as much exposure 
to the materials as they felt feasible- Consequently, we had no feedback 
as to the other kinds of things happening in the classrooms. 

Another aspect is our conservative (anti-ERA), largely rural target 
population, Terhaps ^children in a more diverse, less conservative and ur- 
banized area would respond", differently * It might weJl be worth repeating 
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the experiment in such a settlng.f* Preferablyi exposure would also be longer 



and more controlled if it were repeated. 



'0 



* ■■ ' 'Finally, and poffslbly more importantly j it seems highly likely that we 
were CQmpeting with some other very potent forms pf sex-role soclallg'atlon 



from papeivts, peers, teachers,^ the media ixi^ other traditional toys childreif 
have at' home* With respect to pears, we recall anSJ.nc'ident in a ,kindergart^& 



class in which a little ^irl salt 



woiild be a doctor wh^n she grew, up. The 



boy sitting beside her responded ^ a very mattfesrof^fact manner j "You cai^'t 
be a doctor; only boys can, be dDctorSv You can be a nurse, " 



do 
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Kindergarten Toys 

1. Stethoscope ^ 
' Company I Creative Playthings 
Cost^ $3,50 ^ ^ . 

The stethoscope can be used to pUy being a people doctor or an animal 

doctor. 

2'. Occupation Puzzles (by Judy) ^ 

4 puzzles: doctor s mechanic, linespersons pilot 

3. Occapation Puzzle (by Playskool) 
1 puzzle I baker 

Company^ Playskool 
Costi $3.00 

A puzzle for children to put together deplrting a man as a baker. 

4. Robot Card Games (2 sets) 
Company i Fun-da-Mentals 

Costi $4.00 . ^ _ ^, 

^obot may be usad to match pairs of occupationE or as the couventiopl 

card game * 

5. Our Helpers Play People 
Company: Milton Bradley 

Cost: $6.00 , . , r 

Our Haipers is a sut of 12 woodan s^-naup eigjrGS, t-.. ..ucins a j' -lr 
^ police officers, construction >rtcsrs , uurses, doctors, iosirl 
workers and business paople, 

6. Community Careers Flannel Board ^^et 
Company: Instruct© 

Cost: $4.95 _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The flannel board set, composad of 27 multiracial -haractars, clap?ccs 

all kinds of community woik^rs. 



7 . Rescue Sc 

Company: Fisher Price 

Cost: $2.75 ^ ^ u ^ . - 

' The rescue squad is composed of a o^^-auicdrc and o tiri fights:, usa.. i.n 
^Imagine all kinds of adventure:., 



Fourth - Grade To y s aiid G ames 



1, Af ro^-Americari HijBtory-Myatery Game, Volume I (all maley) 
Company i Shindana 

^ Cost: ' S5,00 

Thr first Af ro-Aintur t- .:.)e includes puzzles and stories of famous 

historical peryui Uis wir zaveers in sports, exploring and ^ 
journalism. 

2. Afro^Amerlcan .History-Mystery Game, ^oll.mle II 
Company? Shindana 

Cost: $5.00 

The new Afro-American Game includes puzslas and stories of accomplished 
black women, pioneers , inventors and scientists. 

3* Space-Hop Game 

.Company* Teaching Concepts ^ 
Cost: $12,95 , ^ 

Space-Hop Is a game /on the solar system, 

4, Super Sandwich Game . / 
Company: Teaching Concepts 

Cost: $12.95 . 
Super Sandwich is a game on nutrition, 

5. Robot Card Games (2) j 
Company: Fun-da=Mentals 

Cost: $4,00 

Robot is a card game depicting various careers with males and females, 

6* Ant City 

Company; Natural Science, Lt 

Cost: $8.00 ' 

A city of ants that one may watch working, mating Ard living. The 
ants will a/rive in the mail at your ool in about a month, 

7 , Erector Set 

■ Company * Gilbert Toy Company 
Cost: $21 .00 

The eractpr set may be used by all the pupilb aing and 

building a var^.ety of things. 

8- Junior Executive . ' 

Company: Whitman 

Cost: $2.85. ■ 

This game teaches children about managing money and relates to careers 
in business and banking. 

■ » 
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CIVIL ENGINEER = He OR SHE DESIfiNS AND SUPERVISES THE BUILDING 

OF ROADS, BOAT HARBORS, AIRPORTS, TUNNELS, BRIDGES, WATER 
SUPPLY SYSTEMS, AND BUILDINGS, PEOPLE IN THIS FIEL^ 
HAVE A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

CARPENTER - CUTS, SHAPES, AND PUTS TOGETHER WOOD OR f^ATERIAL 
SUCH AS FIBER BOARD, He OR SHE MAY PUT UP WOODEN 
BUILDING FRAMES, PUT IN WINDOWS AND DOO!'<S, LAY FLOORS 
AND BUILD CABINETS OR BOOKSH^VFS. He OR SHE MAY ALSO 
BUILD FORMS TO HOLD CONCRETE AND CHUTES TO POUR THE 
CONCRETE, THESE PE jPLE USUALLY HAVE A HHh SCHOOL 
' EDUCATION -PLUS SPECIAL TRAINING. / 'x/ 




If YOU LIKED PLAYING SPACE HoP, YOU 
MAY WANT TO READ ABOUT SOME CAREERS RELATED 
TO "space" and to air TRANSPORTATION. 



Astronomer - tries to find answers to questions about the, universe 

• ; / SUCH AS S;0W IT BEGAN., ITS HISTORY. AND HOW THE SOLAR SV3- 
TEh DEVELOPED. HE OR SHE MAY WORK IN AN OBSERVATORY. A 
^ PLANETARIUM. A UN IV ITY. A GOVERNMENT AGENCY. OR INDUS 

TRY. People in this field have a college education. 



People WHO tME the par^s for aircraft and spacecraft - These 

PEOPLE usually HAVE A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION PLUS SPECIAL 
TRAINING, 

SHEET-MtTAL WoHKER " MAKES PART- i ROM SHEETS OF THIN 

steel by hand or ef machine, 
Machinist - pla'is the work, sets up and runs chines 

AND HAND TOOLS TO. MAKE METAL PARTS. 
p,,,n|, . - PUiS THE METAL PARTS TOGETHER. He SHE MAY 
USE RIVETS, bolt's. OR HEAT. TO JOIN THE PARTS. 




ANUMM 

If you liked playing with the 
ant farmj v'mj misht want to read 
about some carters related to bugs, 



ENTOMOLOGIST;- A SCIENTIST WHO STUDIES INSECTS, He OR SHE 

LEARNS ABOUT BOTH HELPFUL Al J HARMFUL INSECTS" WHERE 
THEY LIVE^ WHAT THEY EAT^ AND ABOUJ THEIR LIFE CYCLES, 
He OR SHE MAY DO EXPE.,IMENTS WITH LIVE INSECTS OR LOOK 
AT DEAD ONES UNDEK MICROSCOPE. PEOPLE IN THIS FIELD 
HAVE A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 



PEST CONTROLLER - PROTECTS OUR HEALTH AND PROPERTY FROM RATS, 
MICE, AND COMMON INSECTS SUCH AS PLIES AND ROACHES THAT 
TAN INFFCT FOOD AND SPREAD SICKNESS. He OR SHE ALSO 
CONTROLS FOR TERMITES THAT CAN EAT AWAY HOUSES, THESE 
PEOPLE USUALLY HAVE 'A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION, 
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NUTRITIONIST - STUDIES HOW THE BODY USES FOOD AND CHANGES IT 
INTO ENERPY. He OR Shu LDARNS, HOW VITAniNS. MINERALS 
AND OTHER NUTRIENTS BUILD AND REPAIR BODY TISSUE, He . 
OR SHE TEL.LS PEOPLE ABQUT GOOD NUTRITION PRACTICES TO 
KEEP AND Ifv'kOVE HEALTH. 1Hi\ MAY BE SPECIAL DIE^S^ 
PLANNING AND FIXING MEALS, AND, BUYING FOOD. PhOPLE 
in Tins FIELD HAVE A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

CooK Chef - prepare and cook food, usijally in large ^ 

AMOUNTS. We or zim may also de:ide what rind and how^ 

MUCH food to buy, BU^i THE FOOD^ PLAN MEALS AND HOW MUCH 
' '. THEY WILL COST. A COOK MAY HAVE A SPECIAL JOB LfKE A 
■ 'pastry, fry, OR SAUCE COOK. A CHEF SUPERVISES COOKS ^ 
AND KITCHEN HELPERS. PEOPLE IN THIS FIELD USUALLY HA-VE 
A HIGH SCHOnL EDUCATTON, , ■ • 

\, ' ' ' : 9i ■ , 

ERIC ' 



. 'JUNIOR SUYER ' ■ ' . < : , y'^' , 




^^^^ 



liow MANY, AND TIMe'nEEDEP, PEqPU& IN THiX^!|LD';H^^ 
■ LgAilt ' A I ew. aCjIoOL EDUCAT I ON'^wi tH .^OIiTH?-. "pal TRA INI NG.; i:, 

;ioR'''A'COilLEgr edugation.;' r:;/T'''&;::.'. , -,---^r..--^^ 



OlSPUY-WORKEr -' DRESSES DUMMIES AND .PUT|:;THiM: IN ST;6RE mN.WS, 
f : ' . He' OR SHE ALSO . PUTS JEWELRY;v FURNITURE ^ BOOKS ANO Q™^ 
f . '; -r THINGS IN THE WINDOWS TO MAKE A SPECIAL DISPLAY. A DIS":; ■ 
A; yPUV WOftKER MAY USE LIGHTS I AHaSAjCKGRp^ ;:vThESE 
J: . . ' PEOPLE USUALLY HAVE A HIGH SCHOOL EpUCATION., . f , 
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DO VOU REHEHBER THAT. MaGGIE L, WaUKER ESTABLISHED A BANK 

ANU .Trust Company? (See Famous Buck Women ,n American H.storv 

PUZZLE'. ) 

/ D< vo. RE.EHB.K THA. :HE TOY. AND ^^^^ POP. AN. J.DY ANH 
. ■r.r,.A sailiRS BORROWED MONtY FROM A BANK? (SEE -HE JUNIOR 

Executive game ) , . 

,\ i, so, you MIGHT .ANT T^ READ ABOUT SOMfc CAREERS IN MUm. 

BANK Teller - receives and pays out money, keeps recc.s cashes 
/ checks and does other banking duties, 

'bank CuERK ^ SORTS CE^KS. ^^^^ ^ ^^'''"["^^ 

AND MAKES OUT MONTHLY STATEMENTS FOR BANK CUSTOMERS. 

Bank Officers • 

President = directs the operations of a bank. ; 

^ VlCE-PRESIDENT^- MAV ACT AS A GENERAL ^^^^^^ '^^^^^ 
OFFICE R M/v B-- IN CHARGE OF A BANK DEPAHlMENT, S^ifH 

credit or trust. 
Ba£ik Treasurer takes care of the bank finances. _ 

" f rhjiOH^ FOR )ANS AND 

Mortgage loan ufficeik - s-ami-ui^i;^ . ...aiijn. , 

' looks for loan markets, 
fRFDiT J Collection Mahagers - investigates and juhges 
■ - THE Character and finances of b^k customers who want . 
credit. „ 

Reserve Officer'- x^eps and figures out the laniv. reserve 
, funds. ■ ■ . 



. ERECTOR SET 

I£ you liked playing with the Gi:octoi: set, you might ' in. to read tbout 
e; -eers related to conatruccion. 

Archltc^L pi' 1, dcBignr:, ind fMmervlHPP thR construction of all types of 

buildings. He or hhe talks wi.ii clients, plans layouts of structures, . 

prepares sketches ai buildings, writes specifications, makes acaie and 

full-sized drawings and sometimes models c^f the building,, and oversees 

r nVstruction 'at the building ^slte . 
Civil Englieer ^ .designs and supervises the cpnatruction of . roadB.^^ harbors , 

airports, tunnels, bridges, water supply and sew^e systems, and 

buildinsr^ . ^- 

Metallurgical Engineer - Hrvniaps ways tr process and convert metals i .to 

useful produces. He or she may study the^ properties of metals to 

decide which ones would be best suited for particular construction 
** 

projects* 

Urban or City Planner - takes charge of or heipi;' Jr pl.ninlng the location of 
new buildings or public facilities in the deve i -pment , or redevelopmuu. , 
of a city or metropolitan area. 

Draftsman ^ prepares clear, complete, and accurate working plans and detail 
drawings from rough sketcbas, specifications, and calculations of ^ 
engineers, architects, and designers. He or she uses kudwleHie of various 
machines, engineering practices, mathematics, building materials , and \x 

othe> physical sciances to complete the drawings, 

s ; - . ' ■ ' ^ ^ , 
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J.n the' ceclmi.nl aspects «E P.nrtlc, I <.r ,n : ..f :,..,ln«"l,.s. 



structural Sue-i WorU.r ^-.or^.^H. n«Bcn,hl.s. uv ,„s. . ; 1 . f ah. LcnC.d 

and inr.n rc.iduntlnl bundlru^a a. 'll as bridnus and towc.-u 

Sheet-Metnl Worker i on con..ruc£ Ion lobs ho or" ..akoB and pun. In duel. 
^ . ..nLilaUng, air-m,dlulonLn«, ond hBatlno HyBte,ns. He or sho 

and put;, in many other .u.r.l pr. Ium . su,-h as roofins. ^ 



HHinE* and neon ir^ns. 



F , n ■I'lllv m> i, !)V mGltlnR them *-.op,et;her 

I 

'^^ing heat * ' \ 

operating Englnaar (Construction Machinery Opera.: .) = drives buUdo.era. 
cranes, trench excavators, paving machines, and many other types of 
construction machinery. He o. she n,,y know how to operate several kinds 
of machines or nnly a It^w. 

construction Laborer - u.. Uy la fir., to arrive on -n construction site 

and the las. to leav.. He nr sh. eets up and takes down, . ■affoldin, , 

brHces ro support the sides of excavation., and cleans up ttve mess. 
. He o. she also hJlp. unload materials, machinery and equipment, and takes 
those goods to other ....truer m workurs such as ' carpenters und masons. 

Bricklayer - builds and rep. rs walls, partitions, arches, fireplaces, 

ckimneys, and .tner structureP from brick, concrete, cinder and gypBum 
block. 



•stonemason - builds tlje stone. exterior of structures and sets out stone in 

• hotali^ churches,, and other public buildings. He or she works mainly with 
Vtwo types of stonei. natural cut, stone such as marble, granite, limestone, 
or sandstonei and artlficiai stone which. Is made from cement, marble chips 
or other masonry materials. 

Carpenter - cuts, shapes, and puts tugather wood or material such as fiber 
board.; He or she' may do rough or finish carpentry The work Includes 
^ . ■ putting up wo'oden building frames, Installing inside and outside trim, 
•' * 'building of cpncrete forms, pouring chutas and wooden scaffolds, ^d 



laying floors. He or 



/ 



she may also build cabinets and bookshelves. 
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• '. SPACE HOP 

\ /■ ' ' ' 

If you liked playtng Space Hop, you Aiay want to read about some 
eareere delated to "space" and to air transportations 

'"' ' ' ■ ' ' ■ . . ' ■ ' ' ' 

MataorolSgist — studies the atmosphere which is the air that surrounds the* 
earth. He or she descriibes and tries to understand What the atmosphere is 
mads of, how it changes ^ and how it affect's us on earth. This information 
aids in undarstanding ao.d forecaiting ^he weather and climatq to help solye 
many problems in agricultures transportationp conmunlcationsi health^and 
national defense, 

Meteor@logical Technician helps meteorologists in the study of atmos- 
pl^eri'c conditions. He or she calibrates instrumentSi observes, records, ,, 
and reports changes in the atmosphere^ and assists in Research 
projects and in developing instrmnents* ' ' \ 

Aa)frogeologist studies the structure, composition^, and history of the 
crusts of other planets, * ' , \ 

Astronomer tries to find answers to questions about the natui?e of the 
.. - universe such as hop it began, its history^ and how the solar system ' 
developed. He o%* she may work in an obseifvatory , ,a planetariums a 
university, a government agency, or industry, 

' ^ - ' ■ ^ L 

Travel Agent --helps Individuals or groups who want to take trips. He or 

she helps travelers make their plans for transpprtations hotel, and 

tour raservations, and gets or prepares tickets. He ox she works for 

a travel agency, ' ^ ' ^ S 



9? 



Reservationlst-arid Ticket Agent =- halp^eopla pUn their trip?, write tickats 
handle monay, and help, them check In at flight tttna. ^ He or she works 
'for the airlines. , * . 

Ground Operations Personnel - handle the loading ,of the aircraft or space- 
craft, fueling operations /keep records tomake sure the load is properly 
arranged and is not too heavy. , ^ 

Air Traffic Controller plan arrivals and departures from the "tower," • 
. He or she tells aircraft when to land and when to' take off. 

Ground Radio Operator and Teletypist - transmit and receive messages between 
] ground station personnel and flight personnel. The radio; operator ^ 
usually uses a radlo=telephone. The teietypist operates a teletype 
. manhine* > ^ 

Airplane Dispatcher - authorizes and dlreks. conmiercial air f lights. 

He or she reads radio reports from the airplane captains during flights 
and studies weather reports to determine any necessary change in flight 
direction or altitude.' He or she sends Instructions by radio to^the 
airplane captains during heavy 8torms^ fog, periods of engine failure, 
or other emergencies. ? 

flight Engineer monitors the operation of various mechanical and 

electrical devices aboard an airplane. He or she is concerned with 
. the condition and the performance of the plane, before, during, and 
. after the flight. , 
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Aerospaca'lniust%7 --firms that make and put together aircraft^ missiles, 

and spacecraft. - ' . r ■ ' 

Scientists J EngtneerSj and^ Technicians work toge,ther^ to 'des^ airplanes, 

' ■ ' * " ■'1 . 9, 

^miisilei, and spacecraft. . - 

Scientists -- physiQists I mathematicians^ chemists, met^llurgiits, 

and astronomers. . . 

Engineers aerospace J chemical electrical, electronic, industrial, 

and rfenhanical, 
. technicians-- drafters, engineering, and science. 

Production Planners plw the layout of machinery, movement of 
materials, and sequence of operations in making parts* 

Technical Illustrators help prepare manuals and other technical literature 
' which tells how to operate and TOintain aferospace products. 

People who the parts for aircraft, missile^, and spacecraft, 

r" . f '1 

/ Sheet-Metal Workars shape parts from sheets df thin steel by hand 

or by machine, ' ' _ . 

Machinists plan the work, set up and operate machines and h^nd / 

tools to make parts * . 
Assemblers rivet, bolt, and solder parts together, • 

People who inspect and test 'the parts for aircraft, missiles, and spacftcraft. 
Inspectors. -- using comp lex machinery they check to make sure that 

all parts and assemblies were made and put together the way they 

were supposed to. be* ' 
Testers -- make sure all -of the parts and systems are working 



■ • ■ " ■ ANT FARM 

[ , ■■ , ■ _ 

' It you liked paying with the Ant Farm, you migt- want to read about 
some capers related to insacts, anlmlls, Boil. and the environment. 

Embryologist , = atudies tha development of an organism from a f e:.tlli.ed 
■ egg through the hatching process or seatation period. Ha or she 
' Investigates the causes of healthy and abnormal development In 
i organ i^nis * . ^ ■ 

zoologist - studies, animal life its.origln, behavior, and.life processes. 
He ^r she may conduct eKperiments with live animals or e^mmine 
dissected, animals in laboratories. 

Entomologist = a special kind of zoologist «ho .studies insects. 

Ecoiogist - studies the relationship among organltimrand their envlronme.tts.' 
He or sbe is interested in the affects of rainfall, temperature, 
and altitude on organlsras. ^ 

Agronomist - develops new growth methods or controls disease, pests, ^d 
weeds to improve the quality and yield of crops. He or she analyzes 
soils to find ways to increase acreage yiel^ and decrease soil- erosion. 

Soil Conservationist - plans and develops ways^ protecting land and . 
- natural resources. He or she plans crop rotation, strip cropping, 
contour-plowing and reforestation, and soil-erosion control. |: 



Parks and Recreational Land Man^ement 'Technician = Supervises outdoor 

recreational services and f;aeilitles In public or private parks, forests 
rangelands, mountain^, desert areas, and seashores., He or she also " 
protects wildlife and natural -aeourcea. The technician must know j 
how to combat insects and control weeds* , 



Laboratory Animal tare Technieian - breedsi raises, cares for , and handles 
. biological research animals., He or she may also help in the care and 
trcmtroent of pets and other anlinals in animal hospitals. ^ ^ * 

Pest Controller - protects our health and property from rats, mice, and ^ , 
coiimion .Inieets such as flies and roaches ,that can contaminate food 

C| and spread sicknesi. He or she also controls for termites that can 
eat away houses* " . . 



J 



. . „ SUPER SANDWICH ■ ( ' . 

'if you liked playing Sppir Sandwich i you may want to rtead about careers 
related to nutrition* / ; ; . r , ■ 

Nutritionist - »tudlep how the ^ody, uses food- and changes it into energy. 
-•He or'shelaarnai how vitamins, minerals and other nutrients build ma 
repair rtibdy ^issum;. H^ W she tells people about good nutrition 
practi&io,4e^ and improve health. This includes special diets, . 

^ meal planSng^and preparafiipn,^^^a^ food budietini; and buying. 

Dietician - pUns nutritious and appetizing meals to help^keep people = , 
^ healthir or help. them get well if they have been sick. .He she Buper- 
^ vises food servlcu vrorkcrs who prepare and serve rhe maals. He or 
she als. buys food ^^ri equipment „ keeps recoris and glvES advice on 
guod eatlag. h^Mt.; Dietitians work in schools, hospitals, schools, 
iiiid, industry. . • ■ ■ 

Food scientist - i;,.n.riB.tefl the chemlc.a / physical, and biological nature ' 
: of food and applies this knowledge to procesaing, preserving, packaging, 
' and distributing food. He or che a -o develops new kinds _ of food. 
■ Most of these people work in laboratories. 

Food Piroceaslng Technician - buys, processes, preserves, packages, inspects, 
gradefi, and markets every type of food product for the pu^^^ /.^^ 

Home Economist - wojks -to improvi- products , ^ervices^ ^d practices that ^ ^ 
affect the comfort and well-being , of the family. He or she' may socialize 
in consumer economics, housing, home management, hole •furnishings and" « 
" ; efluipment, food and nuttition, clothing .nd textiles, or child develop- 



ment and family relations, ' ^ 



Cook and Chef « prepare and cook food , usually in l^rge Equant Itiei* He or . 
she Doay also decide what kind and how much food to buy^ buy the. food, 
plan mfeals and how much they will cost. A cook may have a special Job 
like a pastty, fry, or sauce cook, A chef supervisee cooks and kitchen 
helpers. 

Baker and Bakery Worker - mke^ wrap,' pack, sell and. deliver baked productJ. 
He or/ she ftay work in an industrial bakery, a small retail bakery or 
. for a reetauranti 

Catei^er and Caterer Aid - prepare and serve food for special dinners, parties 

^ ^ ' ^ \ ' - , > ' % \ ' ^ ' " ^ ^ ■ 

weddings or other occasions. 

Waiter and Waitress - takes customers- orders ^ serves food and beverages, 
makes out checks, and sometimes collects, money * ^ . 

Food Counter Worker - serves customers in eating places that specialise 

in fast service and inexpensive food such as hamburger and fried chtc^en 
carryoute, drugstore soda fountains, and school and public cafeterias,/ 

~ ^ .{. ■ -i ' ' 

Flight Attendant - is on all coMiercial passenger planes, to help make the 

passengers' flight safe, comfortable, and enjoyable. Before each flight, 
he or she makes sure that the passenger cabin is in order, that supplies 
and' emergency equipment are aboard, and that food and beverages are in 
= the galley^ A flight attendant greets the passengers as they come 
aboard, checks their tickets , helps them hang up their coats and put 
small pieces of baggage under the seats* In the air, 'he or she answers 
questions ^about the flighty serves beverages and precooked meals, and 
helps to care for small children, elderly, and handicapped persons. 



JUNIOli EXECUTIVE 

If you likad pUym^miot EK«utiva . -you might want to re.d about 
some careers related to bankini and business. 

Bank Teller ^ receives and pays out money, records customer transactions. 
. cashes checks and performs other banking duties. 

Bank Clerk = sorts checks, totals debit and credit slips . and prepares 
monthly statements for depositors . 



I 

/ 



Bank Officers / ' , 

vice-president and Branch Manager - Responsible for the activities 

of a regional bank office, branch bank and often an administrative, 
bank division or dapartment* 

^ ^4ui^ fnr^ fUrprtine the formal financial / 

Bank Treasurer -.rasponslble for directing 

affairs of a bank, ' - ' j . ^ > . 

Mortgage Loan Officer = eKanlnes applications for Itoan^ and looks 

. for potential loan markets, 
credit and Collection Manager = investigates and Judges the reputations ' 

' and finances of bank cu^toSTs^TO-wa seek ; 

Reserve Of ficer - keeps and figures out Rank's reserve funds.; . :\ 

Accoudtlt - gathers. , analy.es. and prepares iuch business and financial record 
. , as profit and loss statements . balance sheets, cost studies and tax , 

reports. Mot she may specialise in auditing. taK>rk. cost accounting, 
budietlnrand control, or systems and procedures. 



Bookkeeper - analyzes and recorda all financial transactions such as orders 
' and cash sales. He or the also checks money taken In against noney paid 
out to be sure that accounts, "balance i!' and figure out the pa^rroll for 

tht business,. , * \ 

'-. ^ ■•■ . ■ ■ ■ ; \ 

Purehaslng Agent - buys raw naterialSp machinery, supplies,, and servlaea , 
required by businesses or coTOpanleSi He or she must consider the cost, 
qualltyi how*manyi and time needed. , 

t 

Advertising Worker - crelfces and produces advertisements , He or she may also 
maKe arrangemenrs for them to be broadcast on radio and television or 
__(iybllshed in newspapers and magaEines. The purpose of advertising is 
to inform people about a product^ and to get them to buy it*. 

Dlaplay Worker - arranges tnannequina, clothing, marehandise in store windows, ^ 
He or she often works with a special theme spch as a beach setting to 
display the products. He or shd alio Instalis special props, lighting 
aifd backgroimd settings. . ^ 

mvkmt Research Worker - co^llects, analyze?, and interprets information to 
/ ■ determine how well a product or service wlli sell. He or she prepares 
' reports and mak^s recoraaendations about customer preferences and methods 
and costs of dlstrlbutlbn and advertising. ^ 

Manufaoturer's Representative - displays, demonstrates or describes productft 
made by the company which he or she works for to try to sell them to 
customers. The salesperson vlsltp these customers at their work (wholesal 
' housea, retail merghants* business concerns and Institutions). 



R«all' salesperson - Hs .or she works in stire and help, people tlnd »hat ^ 
■ the, are looUng for. my show the«,how to use dlWe^ent, products, ta.es • 
.one, or credit card. payments, recorda the sale, and wraps the purchase _ 

or arranges for it to be delivered. , • . , ^ 

«eai Estate Agent- rtj^isehts proper., owner. In selling or renting their 

propert,. ie or she also helps people to find hon,e,s and propert, to bu,. 

inkanee Agen. ^ sells policies that p.otec. Indlvldual^and businesses 
against luture losses and financial pressures. He or she my help 
• plan financial protection to »eet the special needs of a person's fa.ilLy 
euah as Insurance protection for an automobile, ho«e, business .r other 
property, life aftd heaUh. ^ He or she .ay also-help' obtaln settlement 
of an insurance alalmt ^ ^ - . ' 

Automobile Salesperson = .^ay sell nJ^ or used 'cars and trucks., . 

- -secunt^ea Salesperson - repr^|nts individual and' organi.atljons in the buying 
^ and seUlng pi' stocks, bonds/or othe, securities. He ^r she worke 

I ' ^ _ ' ■ » 

' for a' brokerage firm, investment banker, or mutual fund. 
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KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTIONS 
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r 



Tn^rrictl dns for eelf ^ymtoait ^ 
BaM out p^«' »d crayois, / 

'•teaw a piatura of what^you can be ^ you grow up.!' • .. . 

"Put ypur lOTie on your pirti^B."\ ,/ v 

tftete spe all pictiures . are^^^; ^'witfei. 1) ria«e, 2) car«r , 
ami 3) sec of diild.> / ". f 

Cbllecti put an latoled nHwilla fql^ and take 1 hout 



imstructiong^ fear role reversal; 
HMid cmt papa: crkyOTS 
"O.K., girls, .pretoifl you are a 



b^. mm a ptcture of vto^ you fian be 



T(ft«i you grow VP . 



"B^S, pretsid you are a g: 
you grow \:p." 



[fM«e" aiae« all ' pictures are 
aid 3) s«e ot diild.] 

GDllect, put in l-Sbel^ nanilla folder - finis. 



irl. a pictwe^ofl ^t you can be wtoi 

1^1^ in qwrn wi^- ^ K ^^car^ 



(^^^.e=i«.ino>taiW ^^^^ gS^^- 

dttting " tiia e»Ettca.se; in ccnttoj. ciassos 




' s 



I 



log 
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to yom Start with what, you MOST want to be. _ 



What can you be when you grow up? 



What toy or gama. in yeur olassroom, dW you enjoy the mist this, year? 



/ 




Name 



PART II 



li^ .When I grow up I would like to be . • , 

(Choos'a 3 or lets I put a 1 by your first choice , a 2 by your ieqond 
^ Ghoioa a 3 by your third choice,) 



a ca^entar 

,a oivil ^n^inear 

in inventor 

a banker 

a scientist :. 

a librarian 

a fashiori model 

■ 1 ^ ■ ^ " ■ . 
a * 

a nutritionist 

> ' ! ■ • 1 

an artist 

!" " ^ _ 

a homemaker • • 

' ^- j 

a purchasing agent 
a disjplay workar 



a telephone operatar 

an astronomer 

a sheet metal worker 

a secretary 

a mechanic 

a rancher 

. uck driver 
a doctor 
a nurse / 
an entomologist 
a pe^t controller 
a mother 



fatft 



er 



oth^r 



write out 
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Do you have any of the following toys, gartes' of' kits at home? 
If you cio, please put a check next, to. the. ones ^ you have. 



Board Games^ 



"Wiat Shall. 1 ?e?" • 
"What Shall,! Wear?" 
Miss toerica Pageant Game 
The Inventors ^ 



'"^e Billionaire" 
"Life" . 
"Careers" 
%stery bats 



"' Barbie 
■ Action Jaokeon 
■ jGrowing Up Skipper 

{ Big Jim 

______ Tiffany Taylor 

6 million dollar man 

Bionia Woman 



Steve or Bob Soout 
Dawn glamour doll ^ 
Fighting Furies 
"busty" sports set 
G,T* Joe 

Debbie Lawlar cyaliat 



sSiertce arid Graft Kits 

„ miaros cope 

' teieseope 
' \ eleetrio^ train 
ehemistry set. 



weight and measurement kit 
oloak and -pendulum kit , 
orystal radior kit 
pottery graft set 
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CAREER TOYS RESEARCH 



Background Inf ormtioTi 



Name ' 



Gra^s level 



School 



Section (morning, afternoonu 



Telephone ' 



Address 



Number of boys in your class 



Number , of girls in your class/ 



Number of town children 



Number of rural children _j 



V 



React ion to Project 



1. Kf initial reaction to the research was: 

a. concern about the extra work 

b. enthusiasm about th,e toys and gamea^ 

c. neutral 
i d.- other ^ „ 



My response by February to the research was: 
av concern about the extra work 

b. enthusiasm about the toys and games 

c. neutral , 

d« .other -n': ■ ^ ■ - • — ^ — — 



«2 



3.' My response the conclusion of the project Iss 
a*' cpncgrn about ^the extra work 
b,; ^nthtiataam i^bout the toys and games 

'\ c* neutral . ^ 

■ dp- others - 



4. Th'W toy or game 1 founfl most educational was 

5. ^ The toy or game I found least educational was 



6» The toy or game I ""found moBt enjoyable to uhb with ,tha pupils was 



7* . The toy or game I found least enjoyable to use with ths pupil^i vaa 



8. The pupils spent the most time playing with: 



9, ^ The pupils played the l#ast with: 



other i Classroom Influences (Circle Yfes or No) 



it 



10. Did your pupils take any special "worl'a of' work" 'field trips? Yea or *^No 
. ' If\ yeS| Jrtiere? " . ■ 



11# pid\you have any special clasa^oora speakers or visitors who discussed their 
careers? Yes or No , . f ' 

if yeSp describe. . . ' ^ 

12, Did yoA actually play any of the games with yout stydenta? Yea' or No 



13, Did you ^lan a new unit around any of the toyi br games? Yes or No 



ERIC 



If yes^ wli^ch toys? 



■"2 



14. ■ Did. your students use the handouts? Yes or No ■ 

Did you give the studentc all the handouts at pncf ? Yes. of 'Mo 
16, Did you discuss V.he handouVs with the s^uddnM^^ or No - 

3/7. Md you send the handouts home with the ^atudmrits? Yes / or No ^ 



ISn. Please note any 



other relevant "information you think we should have, 



f 

J', 



/ 



19, Comments? Suggestions? 




/ 



We 



deeply appreciatB .your asslatance with' our research. 
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all teachers with cohtgol classrooms 
^ CAREER TOYS RESEARdH 



Background Information 
Nama . ■ . ■ 



Grade level^ 
SchbjOl L 



Sect ±o^ (morning, afternoon) 
T41ephonje_ 



Address^ 



Nuteber of boya^ in your claas^ 



Ntttnbar of rural" chlldren_ 



Number of. girls in your clas s 
Niffliber of town childre n . ^ 




Claaarddm Information . ]" ^ ■: . . 

1, Did your pupils hear about the toys and games from the eKparimantal 

, class? ' - ' / 

' ' ; ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ ■ - ^ ^ ^ ' =^ ^ ^ • 

, Yes pt Nb . ^ • \- } ' . / 

2. Did any of your pupils accidently, happen to. play w^th the toyi and 
games? J ^ ^; J 

'] Y^s or No * 

If S0| how many? ; , . 



3. Did the pupili pressure you to let them play with the toys and ga^a? 

Yes or 'No 

I "... 

4, Did your pup i\L^ take any special "worlds of work" field trips? 



Yes or No 
If yaS| where 



11? 



: 5^ Md'ibk^ any special classroom speaka« or visitors who discusseci 



Yes or No 



V - . their careers? 

' - 6' Did you do. any special units on careers between December 1 and 



April 15? 

'Y^s or No , \ • . ' ' . 

7.' Please note any other relevant inforamtlon you think we should have. 



■3 



■-A 



8. Comments? Suggestions? 



.. Your cooperation is greatly appreclatedJ 



erJi 



c 



JJ8 
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OCCUPATIONAL CODING FORM 
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CODEBOOK 



% Male 

100 
000 

boo 



01 
02 
03 





. 074 


1 f\i 




095 ' 


04 
• 




095 






095 , 


o£ 




095 


A "7 

07 




.072 


08 J 


i 


050 




■ I 


098 


iU 




090 


3 A 
QU 


^ - r 


090 


O / 


■ '- ' ■ 'i 


090 


. of 


- ' i 


□90 


RQ' 




090 


yu 


.■ . 


090 






090 . 


y^ 




uyu 






090' 


94 




090 


. 95 






96 




070 


' 11 




0^0 


12 




070 • 


13 




070 . 


. 14 




• 060 


15 


•■']■ . , \ 


064 ' 


16 


' 017 


17 




\059 


18 




040 ■ 


1ft 




030 


20 




050 


21 




040. 


22 


- J 


' 097 


23 




097 . 


24 



089 

I 

,097 



25 
26 



A F^HER . \ 
B MOTHER - bride * -grandma, ' ; ^ 
^ housewife., wash the jdishes 

' ^ ' , ^ ' ' \ ■ • 

C PROFESBIONM. t . 

AcGountant . . = 

, ' Athletes . ^ - 

football ; , ^ 
baseball i " ' ' \ \ - ■ ' 

basketball • ■ ; 

swiimer - ' 

roller skater - t ^ \ 

iceskater 4 \ 

astronaut - rocket driver, spaceman\ 
parachutist, 
. sea diver * , 

hiker 

hunter ' . \ 

horse racer - horse trainer 
racecar driver' 
golfer , ' 
' tennis player 
motorcycle racer - snowiobile racer 
Istunt .people / 



horie shower 
Artist - writers, 



artists, entertainsirs 



artlBts 

writers ^ ' . 

singer ^ ■ V 
-\ glassblower 

marching band 

planopl^yer - ' . - 

dancer - ballerina _ 

movl^^itar (actor)-^ , 
^ - riae ciricus horses 

cheerleader, ba^on twlrler 

elephant ^rminer _ ; 

model / . ' , 

Clergy - missionary! bUshop 
Dentist . ^ ; ^ 

En gineer ^ * 

contractor - builder, housemaker 
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Forestry • , / 

i^anger ^ ^ 

' treedoctbr ' * . 

Lawyer i ' . ' ' 

Librarian . ' ' ^ 

Nursee , , ; 

Nutritionist » 

PhyglQiana * = ' ' 

Pilot ^ ' ^ ^ ■ ; 

Politician ^ I . 

Psychiatrist ^ i ^ ' . . r . 

FririGlpal (elenfeneary school administrators) 

Pre^sldent - . * ^ 

Teaeher . ^ \ 

professor ' , 
ceaeher secondary 

^teacher ^ elementary. ' " ^ 

Scientist , . ' 

chemist M 
Inventor . , 
mathematician ^ 

Veterinarian 

?FMMERS (farm servers , laborers'j self-emplbyed) ^ 

feed hay, hay haulerp tractor drlvsr 
Cowboy ^ 

Banker (ban^ officers and managers) 
CLERICAL 

Secretary ^" of £ Ic^ worker , hospital clerk ^ , 

Post office worker (postal clerk) 

Mail car rier ^ mailman ' ' - 

I -" ■ ' t' A. ■- . . 

S^ES . - ^ * '\ 

Salesman - car saleamani storelady, ^ \ ' 
Storekeeper * , 

CRAFT SMM ' • ; , • , . ' 

Baker ' . . 




072 

068 ; 

006 

095 

097 

094 

094 

099 

071 

004 

069 
' 007 
095 
010 
002 
050 
099 
085 
032 
060 



Oil 
037 
0i4 • 

087 



47 
48 
#9 . 
50 

51 

52 
53 

' 54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

67 

106 

lOS' 

69 



70 

71 

72 

73 
iL 



,1 Carpenter | . - 

, Machanlc - . /'^ 

Miller ■ I , 

' Shaetrocker . ' 

I MILITARY - saliar, army man,' soldier 

J OPEMTIVES ' ' 

Busdriver. ^ ; 

Cheeaemakar , ■ - ■ 

Drasimaker ' 
Meat cutter, 
Mlltanan ^ 
TaKl driver . / 

Ambulance driver - 
Truck driver 

Thiokol (industry, manufacturing) 

K \ PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD « housekeaper 
HQusaclaa par ' 

h SERVICE WORKERS 
■ Animal caretakers ^ ' . - ^ 

. Babytendar (child-'care worker) 
Barber 

Beautician Chairdressar and eoematologist) 

Dental assistant 

EKercise people 

Weight lifter 

Florist ' 

Health tachnlcian 

Lifeguard 

Foodservice 

waiter . 

cook = , ' 

dishwaher . , , 

Janitorial - church claanar 

Pest control , ^ . i ^ 



043 ' n 

080 • 77 
002 78 

089 ,,,,79 

098 
096 
097 
. 088 

• 098 
098 
099 

p 

Coding Note: 

888 00 ' 

999 00 



80 
81 

82 
83 

84 
109 
85 



Crossing guard 
Paramed ic ' 
I Stewardeis , ■ 

Trainman (conductor) 

M LABORERS 

Construction laborer, worlunan 
Fisherman 

Gardener" "-- lawn mowers work on golf coUree 

Gaeoline plant, graveyard worker (raanuf acturln 
\ laborer 

Logger (lumberman s woodchopper) 

Miner / 

Sewer liner (plurtber and pipeflttsr) 

N HISCELLANEOUS ^ / * 



Sonsense responses 

No response (l.e,, no drawings) 



■ appendix g 
sample's of drawings - kindergarten 
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David iiys if ha mti a girl ha would . 
bs a singer when- ha grows up. 



.1 i 




\, V.' 

; V 



gERJC ^ 








J , - 




mm:- 
few:. ^ 
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PARENTAL PERMISSION FbRMS, 
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Dear Paranti 

Ws ara writing to ask for ypur cooperation in a research pro j est whlQh 
will toamins the relationship between toy prafereneei and future career as- 
pirations. Tha study Is being ^carried out In the three Northern Utah aoun- 
ties. We will be conducting ^eKercises, in the kindergarten and fburth^grade 
classraoms.. Your child will be asked to do simple activities ^ on two occa- 
sions » such as drawing' pictures and filling out short written fdrms* Your 
child's name will not be directly mentioned Un any of the results of the 
study* You may withdraw your consent at any time during the project*^ 

This research^ will be under the. direction of Dr, Pamela J. Rilay, a 
sociologist at Utah State University, and Patricia Powers, Professor of So- 
cial Work at U.BpU/ Please feel free to contact either Dr. Riley or Pro4 
fessor Powers at 752-4 100^ eKtenslon 7662, if you have any quastiona. 

Please sign this form and return it with your child tomorrow, 

Wiank you ! 



I approve of my child's participation in this project. 
I disapprove of my child's participation In this project. 



Signature of One Parent Phone Number 
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